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AFTERWARDS REGAINED. 


| 1 parents of young Lucian were en- 
gaged in ſuch a multiplicity of buſineſs, 

that they could not poflibly attend themſelves 
in any manner to his education. They were 
told of an academy, not far from London, 
that had turned out many ſcholars eminent for 
their abilities and probity, the maſter of it 
taking every 9 to endow the minds of 
fuch as were entruſted to his care, with princi- 
ples of virtue and morality, Though the 
academy was upwards of two hundred miles 
from their abode, yet Lucian's father was pre- 
vaĩled upon to place him in this ſeminary, and 
recommended his improvement in a very earneſt 
manner to the maſter, who confidering all his 
pupils as his children, ſpared no trouble to 
correct them of their faults, excite them by 
encouragement to induſtry, and plant within 
their minds the ſeed of probity and honour. - 
Thoſe appointed under him, as uſhers, did 
their utmoſt, likewiſe, to aſſiſt him in ſo laud - 
able a care. | 1 1 
Theſe efforts, notwithſtanding, with reſpe&t 
to Lucian, failed of their deſired ſucceſs ;. for 
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4 IIME LOST, AND 
Lucian had a diſſipated turn, that while the 


beſt inſtructions were communicated,. made him 
utterly forget them, the next moment. In the 


hours of ſtudy he would let his thoughts in 
ſuch a manner wander, that he could not bring 


them back again to the inſtructions of his mal- 


ters. Every duty he ſhould: have attended to, 
was ſacrificed to frivolous amuſements. He 
gave tobens of the ſame propenſity. to indolencry, 
and want of forethought, in bis looks ayd 
perſon, His whole. dreſs, was, generally. 
diſorder; and though eyery one acknow ledged 
he was, handſome, yet he could not poſſibly, be, 
looked at, without ſome emotion of bt mi. 
It is not difficult to gueſs how hurtful theſe, 
defects were to his progreſs, There was not. 
an individual in the ſchool, but got. before, 
him. Nay, the very leaſt, who were received 


into the ſchool a long time after, gave the 


cleareſt progfs that they ſhould very ſoon excel 
him: and, accordingly, they looked on Lucian, 
with contempt. Whenever people of diſtinc- 
tion came to viſit the academy, his maſter took. 


the greateſt care to keep him out of ſight, that. 


his unſeemlineſs and ignorance. might, not af-, 
fect the reputation of the ſchool. His maſter 
never. wiſhed him to make one, among the 
ſcholars, that were every year competitors to 

gain the prize propoſed for ſuch as ſhould have. 
made the greateſt progreſs. Lucian's igno- 
rance was of ipſeif ſufficient to diſgrace, the 

academy. no e 
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All theſe humiliating circumſtances did not 
make the leaſt impreſſion on him. He was al- 
ways the ſame character of inconſiſtence, in- 
dolence, and diſſipation. 1 5 | 

His preceptors gave him up for loft, and 
their endeavours to improve him, every day 
grew leſs and leſs. They often ſaid, in conver- 
ſation with each other, poor dear Lucian ! 
how ſolicitous he ſeems to be unhappy ! What 
will his afflicted parents ſay, when he returns 
from ſchool, ſo thinly ſtocked with learning, 
and ſo full of faults ? | — 4 

Two years had now elapſed, without ' his 
having made the leaſt improvement; when, one 
morning, he received a letter ſealed with black, 
He opened it, and read as follows ; 919% 


„% DEAREST SON, au ee 
Lour father died this morning. Providence 
has taken him from us. In my huſband, I 
have loſt my guardian and my friend; and now 
tis you alone that have it in your power to 
comfort my poor heart, by ſhowing me you 
have ſuch thoughts as are entitled to my love. 
But if you ſhould deceive me, if, in future, I 
ſhould find I muſt renounce that pleaſing ex- 
peRation of beholding my departed huſband's 
virtues flouriſh in your heart, my ſorrow and 
deſpair infallibly will kill me. By the eoach- 
man, who delivers you this letter, I have ſent 
your father's picture: wear it always round 
your neck, and frequently look at it, that the 
| "SA 43 fight 


6 TixkE LOST, AND - 


fight of one who fo much loved-you, may be · 
get a wiſh within your heart of imitating, his 
uncommon virtues. . I ſhall leave you where 
you are theſe ten months yet to! come, that 
pou may properly complete your education. 

n the mean time, think my deftiny depends 
* your conduct; and, be ſure your. wretch⸗ 
d mother cannot have a minute's happineſs, 
but through your good behaviour.” 


Lucian's diſpoſition had not ſtifled in his. 
heart, as yet, the ſentiments of nature; and 
no ſooner had he read this letter, than theſe 
ſentiments were all at once awakened 1n him. 
He burſt out into a flood of tears, and with a 
voice, by frequent ſighings interrupted, ſaid, 
my father! my dear father! I have loſt you, 
then, for ever! He gazed ardently upon the 
portrait, preſſed it to his boſom, kiſſed the 
likeneſs, and addreſſed it to the following-purs 
poſe : Author of my life! dear father ! have 
you. put yourſelf ta, ſuch; expence to give me 
education, and have I been ſo unworthy, as to 
let it be all thrown, away. S0 good a; father 
you ! and I — unworthy to be called you 
Hie paſſed the remnant of the day in weep- 

ing bitterly, and went to bed betimes; but all 
night long, did nothing in the world but turn, 
on one fide firſt, and after on the other, Sleep: 
was very diſtant from- him, He W 
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AFTERWARDS REGAINED. # 


beheld his father's Shoſt chus terribly addreſs 


bim: 

Miſerable. child! Liſcqapled not. to Sandes ; 
my life, that I might ſee you happy, and on 
ur fide, you diſhonour your afflicted father 5 

by the conduct you indulge in! 
"He then thought of his poor. mother, and 


che ſorrow, he ſhould bring upon her head, in- 


tead of all that conſolation ſhe expected from 
bim. When I come before her, ſaid he to 
himſelf, and have no other evidences to pro- 
duce, chan thoſe of m — inſtructors, which will 
certainly be all againſt me,—when the pride of 
ker maternal heart ſhall think of reaping ho- 
nour from the education ſhe has let me have, 


but I, by my appearance, make her bluſh. 


Oh heaven, my poor dear mother! I ſhall 
ſurely be her death. Had I but profited. by 
the fofiruftions laviſhed on me! could I but 


| — the precious time 1 have till now neg - 


lected 2 - . 


It was thus. poor — grieved by * 
Fr, his paſt behaviour. It was thus, he bathed 
bed, as the expreſſion is, with tears. | 
Next day, betimes, he roſe; repaired that 
inſtant. to = maſter's room, knelt down, and 
faid as follows: You behold, fir, an. unhappy 
Rae is before you. I have ſcorned your father- 
e inſtructions. 1 have never learned what I 
was ſcnt here to acquire. Take pity on me, 
fir ; aſſiſt a reſolution I have n or 1 


ſhall ki my mother, 
Lucian' 's 
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Lucian's maſter was affected in a powerful 
manner at this language, and embraced him, 
My dear little friend, ſaid he, fince you are 
ſenſible how great a fault you have committed, 

ou may yet amend it, You. experience, I 
— how ſad a circumſtance it is, that any. 


one ſhould have to blame himſelf, by reaſon of 


his conduct. After this conviction, you will 
be no leſs than guilty, if you perſevere in your 
behaviour; but before, you were but blameable. 
You have entirely loſt two years; and now. 
there are but ten months left to make up 
for your loſs, Judge then, what efforts you 
ſhould make. However, you muſt not deſpair, 


With perſeverance, there is nothing in the 


world but what you may atchieve. Begin 
this very moment, then. Come to me every 
day. I ſhall be very happy to contribute to 
your progreſs; ſo that for the time to come, 
you may expreſs yourſelf as pleaſed with your 
improvement, as at preſent you are diſcontent- 
ed with your want o* knowledge. | 
Lucian could not better thank his maſter, 


than by falling on the bed, and kiſſing him. 


He ran that moment to his chamber ; locked 


himſelf in, and began to con his leſſon, On 


the following days, he did the fame. His 
teachers, now aſtoniſhed at his application, 
undertook, with joy, the culture of his 
talents. His companions, who had hitherto 
beheld him with ſuch ſcorn, ſoon changed 
their notions, and began to love him, Thus 
| | encou- 
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ouraged, Lucian every day renewed his 
vigilance. and ardour. He was now no longer. 
that perverſe and wicked child, who formerly: 
renounced-: his duty, for the fake of foohth 
diſſipation. It was neceſſary now to force him 
from, his ſtudy, for the ſake of neceſſary recre- 
ation. Order and prapriety ſucceeded in the. 
place of negligence, He felt at times, tis 
true, an inclination to his firſt defects; but 
othing more was neceſſary for him than a 
55 nee upon his father's portrait, to confirm his 

tter rsſolutions. e 
In the end, thoſe ten months which his 
mother had allowed him to complete his 
education in, expired. He ſaw them flow 
away with great rapidity, becauſe he filled 


up every moment with ſome uſeful ſtudy or 


another. 15 | 

And at laſt, when he was ſummoned. home, 
the change that had been operated.in his con- 
duct gained him, through the ſchool, ſo many 
friends, that the idea of bis leaving them was 


matter of the greateſt ſorrow. With regret, 


his maſter and the uſhers parted from a youth 
who did ſuch honour to their labours, and the 
youth himſelf expreſſed no leſs regret on 
parting with his maſter, who had manifeſted ſo 
much zeal in forming him to. probity and lite- 
rature. In ticular, the maſter, Who was 
pleafed. and flattered by his progreſs, being as 
it was his work, appeared afflicted at the ſepa - 
ration, and he ſhewed it in the letter which he. 


wrote 
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happy days that were reſerved her to W 3 


wo . TIME LOST, AND | 


wrote on this occafion to his pupil's mother, 


and in which he gave her the relation of her 
ſon's exemplary behaviour. | 
Lucian, during his whole journey, felt the 
ſtrongeſt of all poſſible emotions. In idea, 
he was got ſafe home, before the coach could 
bring him. He was now no longer fearful to 
appear before his mother, having for the laſt ten 


months, applied ſo diligently to his ſtudies, 


Notwithſtanding which, he would at times, 
break out into ejaculations like the following: 


Fool as I have been! might I not eafily have 
done the ſame theſe two years paſt and up- 
wards, I ſhould now have been much more 
improved in learning. What a deal there 1s 


of which I do not know a tittle. Ah, I ſhould 


have ſaved myſelf by diligence, ſince firſt I 
left my mother's houſe, a deal of trouble and 


vexation. | 


Being now near home, he found his mo- 
ther had come on a mile or two, to meet him 
on the road. What pleaſure to behold him! 


From his maſter's letter ſhe had been apprized 


beforehand of his happy reformation ; and he 
brought her, in his pocket, much more flatter- 
ing information of his conduct ſince. A mo- 
ther only ſeeks to find out reaſons for increaſ- 
ing her affection. Theſe ſhe. found in the 
idea that his love for her, had brought him to 
this reformation ; and ſhe could not but infer 
the conſequences of this reformation, in thoſe 


n 
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And Lucian did not in the leaſt belie her 
expectations. After having ſpent about a week 


in viſiting his friends and neighbours, he ſat 


down to work with real ardour, From the 
habit he had now contracted of activity, he 
was ſoon qualified in every province of his fa- 
ther's buſineſs. We muſt own it had declined 


a little fince his death. The buſtle of it was 


above the widow's ſtrength of conſtitution to 
endure it, Lucian's underſtanding and exac- 
titude reſtored it. He grew wealthy, married, 
and took care to educate his numerous children 
as a careful father ſhould do, but particularly, 
he did every thing he could do to evince the 
ineſtimable worth of time; and by his own 


| example, fave them from the mortifying 


thought of having miſemployed it. 
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THE | 
DANGERS 
OF A n . 


FOREIGN EDUCATION. 


Ar a time when many families in England 


ſend their children over to the Continent for 
education, and without reluctance © place the 


female part in convents, it may not be wholly 
foreign to the nature of this publication, to in- 
ſert the following tale extracted from the The- 
atre of Education; which, if thoſe who give 
into this practice are not void of feeling, will 
appriſe them of the riſk they run. No far- 
ther preface can be neceſſary. We ſhall there- 
fore paſs directly to the tale, which is as fol- 


lows :z— 


A young lady, called Cecilia, had been ſent 


to France, and put into a convent there for 


education; which, when ſhe had finiſhed, it l 


was meant to have her home; but for a reaſon 
which the dialogue will ſhow, and which we 
therefore ſhall not ſpeak of here, ſhe formed 
a reſolution of remaining there for life, and 


_ conſequently taking, as they ſay, the veil. The 
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THE DANGERS OF, &c. 13 
entreaties of her friends were uſeleſs. She de- 
clared her reſolution was immoveable, and en- 
tered on her year's probation, of which year 
the final day was come: upon the eve of which, 
the Lady Abbeſs had the following converla- 
tion with the Mother Abbeſs who preſided in 
the convent for her. | 

Tell me, ſaid the Abbeſs, my good mother, 
what I wiſh to know. They ſay thoſe two 
young perſons that muſt take the veil to-morrow 
are at preſent ill. That would retard the cere- 
mony, which you know it is our intereſt not to 
have delaygd. | 

The Mornzx. I muſtacknowledge you are 
in the right, my Lady Abbeſs. On the eve of 
ſuch a day as — e 

The AB BESss. The important buſineſs of to- 

morrow is of ſuch» a nature, that it cannot be 
delayed. So many to our knowledge have 

ſhrunk back! 4 Dy | 

The Mortrutr, A year's noviceateſhip ! 
'Tis much too long: there riſes, as we know, 
Ja multitude of notions in a giddy female's. head 
before a year is paſſed. © _ 2 
The ABEs Ss. Yes, yes, a multitude indeed. 
If the noviciate ſeaſon could be ſhortened, in 
that caſe our convents would be fuller than they 
are. 1 
The MorhER. Why then does Gbvern- 
ment neglect a point of ſo much conſequence? - 

The ABBzss, Let me alone; I have a plan 


in view. h | 
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14 THE DANGERS OF A 
The MorhzR. If you ſucceed therein, it 


will be certainly a deal of money in your 


pocket. | | 
The ABBEss, How? Did 
The Morzg. How, Madam? Why in 
chocolate, tea, coffee, and confectionary, that 


our novices conſume while they are ſuch. Do 


they coſt nothing? Were the ſeaſon of proba- 
tion limited to half a year, the expence of theſe, 
it my arithmetic does not deceive me, would in 


that caſe be reduced a half. | 


The ABzess. Right, mother; but at pre- 
ſent let us ſpeak of our two novices. Hi 
The Mor RER. Cecilia ſeems as if ſhe had 
been weeping all night long ; and yet ſhe does 
not in the leaſt degree complain. Caliſta, her. 
companion, is not quite ſo dull, but ſays ſhe 
has a fever on her. 125 
The AnBESs. Mere evaſions! We know all 
their ſhifts : but I will have a little conyerſa- 


tion with them. They have friends, who 


figure in the world. Cecilia, in particular, 


and that reflects no little honour on a convent. 


The Mor RER. Shall I tell you, Madam, 
notwithſtanding, I ſuſpect the truth of her vo- 


cation ? Recollect, when ber relations placed 
her here, how much averſton ſhe expreſſed to 


living in a convent. 5 7 5 
The ABBESs. Yes, in reality I do remem- 
ber. She took pleaſure in declaring ſhe would 
never be a nun. TEES DE 
The MorkgR. And all at once we find her; | 
LES _ | tone 
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tone quite altered, and in ſpite of every friend's 
entreaty, and her ſiſter's tears, ſhe ſeems re- 
ſolved to take the veil, This is not natural: 
and then thoſe ſighs that frequently eſcape her, 
and the ſadneſs ſhe gives way to, Muſt not 
they mean ſomething ?. Mak 
The ABBgss, Yes, yes; what you ſay is 
reaſonable : there is ſomething hid beneath this 
ſtrange behaviour: but my dear, good mother, 
go and fetch her; I muſt try to get the ſecret 
from her. . ©5142 
The MorTyer, Yes. 1 
She went accordingly, and when Cecilia came 
before the crafty abbeſs, ſhe began as follows :— 
Come, my ſweet Cecilia, my dear fiſter: 
come; I have not ſeen you yet all day, and 
was this moment ſpeaking of you to the mo- 
ther. | NY | 
CxciLIA. You are very good. | 
The ABBEss» And have you breakfaſted, 
my child s n COS OT 
.CEcILta. No, Madam. 
The ABBEss. No! and why? 
_ Crcitia.' Becauſe I am not hungry. 
The ABBEss. I am told, my dear, you were 
complaining of the cold this morning in your 
cell; on which I ordered you a ftove, which 
you will have to-morrow. F 
-CEcir.ia, Thank you, Madam. 
The ABBESS. Ah, my child, to-morrow you 
will think a glorious day indeed! © 
Crea. e 
8 283 | The 
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The AB BEss. I love that ſigh! it 1s de- 
ſcriptive of that holy joy and tranſport that 
mould be within your heart. | 8 

CEciLIA. Ah, Madam! . 

The ABBEss. Les; weep, weep, my ckild, 


without reſtraint ; you ought indeed to do ſo. 


You can never be too much affected at the hap- 
pineſs you will ſo ſoon experience. 8 
CECILIA. But—— N 924 
The AßBESS. Well, what, my dear Cecilia ? 
You continue weeping, and that's good. Weep, 
weep your fill: but here alone, and not where 
others migh: obſerve your fears; for they might 
ſcandalize the weak and wicked, who would 
probably miſtake the motive: but with us, my 
child, your ſiſters, you need never fear ridicu- 
lous interpretations. We have all experienced 
juſt the ſame emotions in our hearts and holy 
tranſports as you do, and well know what they 
Are. b Ns „ . 85 
Cecilia. Yes, Madam, I can eaſily per- 
ſuade myſelt you read my heart, for I have no 
diſguiſe. JJ EEG ing": 
The ABBEss, No, no: that would but ill 
conſiſt with your vocation ; the fincerity of 
which I dare pronounce for. 
The fly abbeſs was purſuing thus her 27 
critical diſcourſe, and ſoothing the diſtreſſed Ce- 
cilia, when the Convent-portreſs brought her 


miſtreſs in a letter for Cecilia. We have ſaid 


before that it was meant upon the morrow ihe 


ſhould take the veil, and that her friends =_ 
| EE | al 
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all againſt that ſtep. This letter then, as will 
appear, was ſent her by the deareſt of her 
friends. The Lady Abbeſs took it, and the 
bearer being gone, began again with this pre- 
liminary obſervation, while ſhe broke the ſeal :— 
. You know the rule, my child: as long as 
you remain a novice— 
_. \CEcIiLIAs Read it, Madam. I have no 
objection; but permit me firſt to ſee the writ- 


_ 


5 The Ab BESss. There, Cecilia. | 
CEciLIa. *Tis my dear, dear ſiſter's. Read 
it, Madam avidkly. >: ð nn pet 
The Abbeſs [reading.} 
„ Deareſt Siſter, ' : 
This is very likely the laſt letter I ſhall 
ever fend you; and the purport of it is to 
mention I am juſt arrived at Calais, I have 
finiſhed every thing except the affair of my 
approaching marriage that detained me ſuch a 
length of time in England. That I cannot ſet- 
tle, till, ſuch time as I have ſeen you once 
again. I ſhould have been at Abbeville three 
days ago, but for the occurrences that have till 
now detained me on the road. I mean myſelf 
that happineſs next Thurſday.” | 
„ Cecilia. Thurſday, Madam? That's to- 


in, 5; 7 5 . 3 | 
5 The ABBESS, It is ſo— She continues reads 
OY EO ae 
It will be the day before that fatal one 
chat is to tear you from the world for ever. 
| | 2 B 3 Oh 
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Oh dear fiſter, notwithſtanding the ſincerity of 
your vocation, as you call it, I am ſtruck with 
horror at the idea / Jo Cecilia. What a ſtrange 
expreſſion !- Struck with horror! ; 7 


CECILIA. Pray go on, dear Madam. 
The ARBESS Reading.) “At the idea 


What ſociety for my poor ſiſter! only nuns, 


with gloomy faces ! ſſſie di ſcontinues reading.) 
| Cecilia. Shall I read it, Madam? Poſſi- 
bly you cannot make the writing out. | 

The ABzess. Methinks your ſiſter's prin- 


| ciples want purifying. N | 


Cxcirtia. Her ideas, with regard to con- 
vents, are a little out of character, I muſt ac- 
knowledge. But my letter, Madam ? | 

The AR BESsSs. Look you, I have read the 
whole; and really I ſhould not let you know + 
what follows. he whole letter ſhould be 


thrown into the fire: and therefore hear me, 
my dear fiſter ; you will make your vows to- 


morrow, and this day ſhould-all be ſpent in me- 
ditation ; — it were well you would 
not ſee your fi 
provide her with a room apart. I will excuſe 
you to her, and on Saturday ſhe ſhall be intro- 
duced. e „ e 
CxcirI IA. But, Madam — | 
The ABnzss» No reply, my child: you 
know my will, and have been taught how much 
obedience | 1 
CkcirLIA. I have but a word to ſay: uy 
| . A > © 


er when ſhe comes. We will 
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be ſo condeſcending, Madam, as to hear it. 
For theſe two years paſt I have been ſteadily 
reſolved to take the veil. My ſiſter and ac- 
uaintances in England have in vain oppoſed 

the reſolution ; and you cannot thin one 
meeting will obtain her what for two whole 
p years I have refuſed : but ſne is dear to me be- 
vond expreſſion, and the only friend I have; 
1 muſt then abſolutely ſee her, and the inſtant 
3X ſhe arrives. Yes, Madam, grant me. this in- 


- dulgence, or to-morrow I will make enquiry for 
| another convent, where they treat their novices 
. with greater kindneſs. When to-morrow comes, 
l ſhall refign myſelf entirely to your will; if L 


| am now allowed to ſee. my fiſter; but to- day, at 
c leaſt, I will be my on miſtreſes. 
Fo The Ag BESSs. Hey, my dear Cecilia, Do 
not diſcompoſe yourſelf at this rate: there is no 
occaſion for it. I can ſee you love your ſiſter, 
and would grieve were ſhe refuſed admittance to 
you. I give up the point, and you ſhall have 
your with, „ 0 9 RES, | 7 
With this the converſation ended, breakfaſt 
being ready; not a common breakfaſt, but a 
fort of treat the Abbeſs gave that morning. 
All the fiſters and Caliſta came with them to 
fetch _ Abbeſs and Cecilia: but this laſt em- 
ployed the © unity of having twenty 
deck — — Caliſta, > hile — 
reſt were making merry at the breakfaſt table; 
and accordingly the following converſation 
paſſed between them, which will ſhow the 2 
r * ; on 
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ſon why Cecilia, notwithſtanding ſhe deteſted a 
conventual lite, detexmined to embrace it. 

When the Abbeſs then was gone to "FAY 
faſt, followed by her nuns, Caliſta ſeeing the re- 
luctance of Cecilia to 80 r 72775 if _ 
ſhould follow. = 

Cectiia. You ma do 28 you thing pro- 

wy ; _ for ny 2. Caliſta, L ſhall ſlay 

In F600 * r 

. CaLISTA. In that caſe, you will loſe 2 deal 
of wit and humour. Net that I, Cecilia, wiſh 
to be a hearer. On the other hand, I cannot 
think there is another convent in the —_— 
fo irregular as this. 
 CxciL1ia. Unha pily there are too many 
like it: idleneſs yr ignorance lead, naturally 
to ſuch ſcenes as we are. _ to in this {e- 
cluſion. from the world, ......- - » 

CAL1sT4.: And yet, it is to ſuch i improper 
ſeminaries, Engliſh parents ſend their e 
to be educated. 1 

CxcirIA. Yes; ; but truſt me, for any i inex- 
perience of the world is not fo great but I have 
gained ſome knowledge, that a. mother who ſin · 
cerely loves her daughter, and. by, any means 
can bring her up — will not ſend her 
for a little ſm — of French to France; for 
that is all ſhe can obtain, and much leſs.to 2 
convent. But, my dear Cecilia, I muſt abſo - 
kately ſeize the preſent opportunity, now we are 
left alone, to tell you what I. have upon my 


„ for * tis too great a burden. 
Carisra. 


23 3 ” 0 


not, this very morning? 
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CarisrA. What have you to tell me then, 
my dear Cecilia ???? rely Hong Pa 
Cecilia. You well know the love with 


which your kindneſs has inſpired me.: you are 


here the only perſon I. reſpect and cheriſh. - - ': 


Calls TA. Well. 


Cecilia. - Judge then, if Lhave ſecret Tore © 


rows, whether I ſhould hide them from you? 


CAI. IS TA. To confeſs the truth, Cecilia, I 
ſuſpected it was ſo; for every * has uni- 
formly tended to betray you. I have. never 
been a ſpy upon you. hut the eyes of friend- 
ſhip are clear fighted : that I need not tell 
you. Ah, Cecilia, you were-crying, were you 


* 


CxciLIA. Yes, tis true; I don't reſtrain 
myſelf, In giving up the world, I ſunder a 
connection very precious to my heart.—I have 
a ſiſter ; yes, Caliſta, and ſo good a fiſter! 
Calis rA. Yes, Ilir hn 
Cgc IIIA. And love her more than the whole 
world. Almoſt an erphan in my cradle, ſhe 
was in reality the firſt and only object whoſe 
affection I could have recourſe to. She is ſomes 
what older than myſelf: her reaſon, much ma- 
turer than my own, illuminated my firſt chald- 
hood, and contributed to form my mind, and 
make me what I am at preſent. I received 
from her example, conſolation, love, and coun: 


. fel, I have always been accuſtomed to con- 


ſider her the ſafeſt guide, the kindeſt fiſter, and 
the beſt of friends. I am perſuaded there _ 
| c 


Dre 


Kip 
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be no ſacrifice ſhe would not make at once for 
my advantage; and on my ſide, I would give 
my life for her advantage. | 3 
Calis TA. TI have heard ſhe is at preſent on 
the point of being married, | „ 
ECILIA. Ves, Caliſta. 
CarisTA. Does ſhe marry the fame perſon 
that ſhe firſt of all made choice of ? f 
. Cecilia. Yes. Some intereſted reaſons 
put off the connection for a ſeaſon ; but tis 
now to be confirmed. 1 
CAL Is TA. Tis a connection then of love? 
Cecitlik. Yes, now; but formerly it was 
2 matter of convenience only, and no more; 
but in the courſe of their acquaintance, 2 
faw he had ſo many virtues that ſhe could not 
but eſteem and love him fer them As it chanced, 
the young manis father died, and, left him 
an abundant fortune, ten times greater than my | 
fiſter's ; upon which, affairs tool quite a different 
turn. The ambitious mother then formed other 
projects, and withdrew her ward: The youth was 
almoſt in deſpair, but had the virtue to obey, 
and yet declared, that having loſt my fiſter, he 
would never marry: this, at laſt, affected as it 
ſhould have done his mother, who however 
ſuffered many years to paſs before ſhe gave him 
her conſent, and now he is to have the recom- 
| pence of his fidelity and love. | 5 | 
Car is TA. Bur ſtill, my dear Cecilia, tell | 
me how could you reſiſt the prayers of Julia, 
and reſolve to give her up for ever? Certainly 


your 
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| your fortune is a decent one: that uncle who 
or io truly loved you, at his ſetting out for India, 
made it equal to your liſters, and I need not oy 
you might have lived quite happy in the world, 
N WM Ah, doubtleſs, ſome concealed and fatal cauſe ' 
has wrought upon you to renounce it. | 
CEcILIA. Though I ſhould not have been 
n Mboarn for ſich a life as I am now embracing, and 
though inclination ſhould nat in the leaſt have 
made me chuſe it, be perſuaded, dear Caliſta, 
13 What when any one brings with her into ſolitude 
> {= tranquil mind, ſhe may, endure what ſome 
would call the burthen of it, without yielding to 
3 WW dcſpair at firſt; and in the ſequel, without 
* {Wthiaoking it diſguſtful, I regret not either this 
* Main world, or any of its pleaſures ; they may. 
f dazzle one a little, but can never ſatisfy. I 
* arrieve not at the thought of parting as I do. 
n WF with wy thing except my ſiſter ; but if ſhe be 
4 RapPY' am happy alſo. 1 Lat 
£ | CaLisTA. To forget ourſelf, and be ſoli- 


* 
£ 


r citous for the promotion of another's happi- 
5 Wncb, Thus is it we ſhould love. I find you 
5 will not place a full rehance on me; not- 
” Wviithiianding, I acknowledge every thing I 
© Wee in your behaviour ſtrengthens and con- 
" fms the friendſhip that connects me to you. 
a CzciLliA. But 1 hear a tread, Caliſta. Tell. 
vo creature living what, I have communicated 
© Yah... 0 oh 17 0 
= n reality, the tread ſhe heard,. as juſt now, 
mentioned, was the mother's, Who had left the 
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breakfaſt ſcene, to intimate the arrival of her 


ſiſter, then in converſation with the abbeſs, 


The old hypocrite no ſooner had come in, than 


me began her forced congratulation, in this 


manner: CENT 
Joy, with all my heart: yes, joy, my dear 
Cecilia ; I am come to let you know of the ar- 
rival of your ſiſter. | 
Ceciria, Of my ſiſter! 5 
The MoTHER. She will inſtantly be with 
you ; but the Lady Abbeſs means I ſhould be 


| preſent at your meeting. 
\ 'Cxcir.ia. Oh, with all my heart. I have 


no ſecrets to converſe of | 
that, Cecilia, we are well acquainted with you. 
Secrets | You have none, I know, you would 


conceal from us, but naturally hate them, 


Look ye, I was ſaying ſo this morning to the 


abbeſs. Lou are like myſelf in that partictfar. 


Your heart between your lips. — Yes, yes; 
your heart between your lips: and therefore I 


{hall ſtay while you are both together, for no 


other reaſon, than becauſe 'tis' uſual. So, my 
dear Cecilia, no complaining . I be- 
ſeech you; but as hitherto, all chearfulneſs 
and courage. Theſe are what we look for from 
As for courage, Madam, you 
have had ſufficient proof of that in my beha- 
viour here; but as for chearfulneſs, that Y pre- 

x reaps g 8 ume 


* 


Secrets! No, no: as for 


Nen 
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ſume to hope will not at preſent be expected 
from me. _— 4 | 

The Mor HER. Yes, indeed, Cecilia, but it 
will. We look for imitation when we ſet you 
the example; therefore you are not to hope in- 


adulgence on that artiele. I tell you ſo before 


hand. | | 7 

Here the mother gave a nod. Caliſta un- 
derſtood it and withdrew; when, not a minute 
afterward, Miſs Julia entered to Ceeilia, erying 
out: Where 1s ſhe ? 

CEciLIA. Ah, dear lifter! | I 

JuLIa {embracing fer.) Ah, my dear Ce- 
cilia, my dear fitter, is it you? How diſmal a 
condition you appear reduced to! 

The Mor HER. As for that, ſhe is in perfect 
health, 1 can aſſure you, Madam. Oh; believe 
me, our dear ſiſter is a petfect faint, and her be- 
haviour edifies the convent; therefore in re- 
turn do we all love her: one would think her 
our ſpoiled child. + | | | 

JurIA {gazing at Cecilia.) How pale and 
oloomy! _ EIS | mr 
CkciIIA. The ſurpriſe the joy 
IJurtA. How altered you appear, Cecilia! 

Oh, replied the hypoerite, in anſwer to this 
laſt remark, if ſhe is altered, it is all ſince yeſs 
erday. Why ſhe is commonly as roſy as a 
new wax Jeſus,—in; alluſion to the crucifixes 


many Roman Catholics have conſtantly about 


hem. | 5 9 
Siſter, I repeat it, ſaid Cecilia, the ſurpriſe | 
| e the 
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the joy of ſeeing you again, ſo much affects 
me, that it is not wonderful my countenance 
ſhould undergo ſome alteration. | 

| ww Do you love me then to ſuch ex- 
ceſs, Cecilia ?—Should I be perſuaded to be- 
lieve it, though you tell me ſo yourſelf ; when 
on the other hand, to-morrow—But, dear ſiſter, 
for the laſt time, may we not converſe together 
without witneſſes? s? | 

The MorkhkR. Our rules will not permit 


it, Madam, 


us? 
The MoTHEr, I am forced to do ſo. | 
JuL1ia, Ah, in that caſe, I am ſorry upon 
your account; for be aſſured I ſhall not check 
myſelf, but utter things that may diſpleaſe 
ou. : 
4 The MorgER. You are joking, Madam, I 
muſt think you more polite than—— w 
JurrA. There is room indeed to be polite, 
when you are taking from me the enjoyment of 
my life, my 1 in this world, and for 
ever likewiſe. Hear me, my good fiſter, hear 
me: tis not yet too late to do ſo, for you know, 
that till to-morrow you are free. If you per- 
fiſt in your reſolve, you will reduce me to 
deſpair: pray do not interrupt me. I can 
gueſs what you would mean to ſay; that your 
vocation is fincere, and your defire thereto a 
violent and ſolid paſſion. Such are your pre- 
texts; do I not know them, all by heart? I 


look 


Julia. What! you mean to ſtay here with 
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look on genuine piety as ſomething ſo ſublime, 
that even virtue when without it is uncertain, 
and the happineſs of life imperfect; but with- 
out a clog upon yourſelf, and without taking, 
as they ſay, the veil or making any vow, ma 
you not lead whatever ſort of life you pleaſe ? 

The MornEx. That, Madam, is quite dif- 
ferent. The whole merit here is in the ſacrifice, 
the vo- | 1 

JULIA. Such merit is the merit only of a 
moment, and at eighteen yu of age, enthu- 
ham only, or * t us keep our free - 
dom, and then willingly, and not compelled by 
oaths, let us proceed to practiſe every virtue, 
and embrace the auſterities peculiar to a cloiſter, 
WE ſhall have the glory, in that caſe, of think- 
ing we do nothing from compulſion, and the 
happineſs of dedicating to God's ſervice both 
our heart and inclination, which alone can be 
accepted by him. But I know, dear ſiſter, 
theſe are reaſons that affect you very little, and 
have others for you to conſider. You have 
certainly a feeling heart. Can you be then in- 
ſenſible, Cecilia, to the great delight of doing 
good, and dedicating a confiderable fortune to 
the glorious purpole of relieving the unhappy. 

CkciLIA. A conſiderable fortune, ſiſter | 
Mine, you know, is the reverſe. | 

Jur1a. But if your lot ſhould now be al- 
tered. Should you find yourſelf while I am 
ſpeaking a rich heireſs. If God's providence 


2 


ſhould have devolved a great eſtate upon you | 


3+ ©- x 
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If enabled of a ſudden to be uſeful to mankinds 
and aid the unhappy # ny DART fs 
CECILIA, What may be the meaning of all 
this; explain yourſelf, dear ſiſter. 5 
The MoTygr, One might then be bene 
factreſs to a convent, . ä 
_- Jvria, To enrich thoſe only that have 
made a vow of poverty, is not, I fancy, the 
| beſt uſe to which one can devote a fortune; 
rather may one call it the reverſe ; but to eſta - 
bliſh inſtitutions beneficial to. humanity, watch 
over them ourſelves, and do whatever we are 
able, ſo that they may proſper ; theſe are 
projects that well ſuit with a beneficent and 
pious ſoul: and *tis not in a convent we ſhall 
ever be enabled to promote them. In one 
word, Cecilia, our poor uncle in the Eaſt is 
dead, and has bequeathed us both an ample for- 
tune, in addition to the trifling one, for which 
we were before indebted to his bounty.— Thig 
new deſtiny impoſes on us both new duties. If 
we cannot ſerve the world, we are permitted then 
to live according to our inclinations, but the 
poſſibility of ſuccouring the unhappy, and pro- 
poſing our behaviour as a great example, ought 
to force us out of ſolitude. Ah, fiſter, if God's 
providence enables us to make proviſion for the 
happineſs of others, can we — to eſtabliſh 
our own happineſs alone, without the leaſt at- 
tention to thoſe others? Vou are ſilent, dear 
Cecilia; but I ſee your tears, Speak, ſpeak ; 
what hope may I indulge? «+ - - 
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Cxcil IA. Can it be poſſible, dear fiſter 
—Oh, Great God! * 
The MorkER. Cecilia, I am certain, will 
-not yield to the temptation. | | 
Theſe were her faſt words ; for fearing the 
reverſe of what ſhe had aſſerted of Cecilia's vir- 
tue, ſhe ran out to tell the abbeſs what great 
danger ſhe was in, of loſing thus a novice : while 


Miſs Julia aſked her fiſter, whether ſhe ſtill heſi- 


tated ? What then muſt I do, continued ſhe, to 
undeceive you with regard to being cloiſtered. 
Have both friendſhip and ſound reaſon loſt their 
rights for ever with you? Hear at leaſt then 
the ſuggeſtions of your own compaſſion. I 
{hall die af you accompliſh this unhappy ſacri- 
fice; I cannot taſte of any pleaſure in the 
world, unleſs you ſhare it with me. Have 
compaſſion therefore on my weakneſs, if it 
merits ſuch a name. It is your ſiſter and your 
friend that on her knee ſolicits you. With 
this ſhe knelt : her ſiſter raiſed her; faying, Oh, 
my ſiſter my dear fiſter! Could you only 
read my boſom! Ah, for Heaven's ſake let me 
breathe a little; when Caliſta, anxious as it 
ſeems for the deciſion of the day, laid hold of 
the occaſion given her by the mother's ab- 
ſence, to come in and aſk Cecilia in what man- 
ner things went on: but ſeeing her in ſuch an 
agitation, as to ſpeak with difficulty, told her 
fiſter ſhe would anſwer for her: for in ſpite of 
all her prudence, ſaid Caliſta, I have read hey 

#F- 2 heart, 


*W 


cloiſter is pretended, 
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heart, and the condition ſhe is in at preſent adds 

to my ſuſpicions, .  - ES 
CkciLIA. Ah, dear ſiſter! Ah, Califta ! 
JuLtia. Well, my good young lady? 
CALISTA {to Julia.] To augment your 

fortune, to reſtore you to your lover, and to 


take away that obſtacle with which an avari- 


cious mother — oppoſed your with, 
Cecilia facrificed herſelf: her inclination for the 


What Cecilial cried out Julia: Gracious 
God: —and fell into an elbow chair, | 
And was it then for me, ſaid Julia, coming to 


| herſelf, you would have facrificed your youth ? 


What cruel, though dear proof, alas, of bound- 
leſs friendſhip! But, dear ſiſter, how could I 
miſtake the matter, or you think of ruining 
your fortune to eſtabliſh mine. The exceſs, 


Cecilia, of your friendſhip made you both un- 


juſt and barbarous. You endeavoured to di- 
vide your lot in this world from your friend's ; 
and did not think I ſhould partake in all the 
horrors of your lot, when you reſolved 
CxciLIA. ?*Tis poſſible J may have erred, 
dear ſiſter; but had you been in Cecilia's 
-nonggey you would certainly have done the 
ſame. 5 | 
CALIs TA. What an event! and how much 
Joy it gives me! but expect congratulations on 


the occaſion from me only. They are all 


alarmed within at what the mother has in- 
515 . formed 
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formed them; and were holding ſomething like 


a council on it, when I entered. You will 


She was going on to mention they muſt very 
ſoon expect to have the abbeſs interrupt them, 
when the abbeſs in reality did interrupt them, fol- 
lowed by the mother. — Tis high time, ſaid ſhe 
to Julia, in a fury, I ſhould interfere, and check 
the ſcandal you would throw upon my houſe, 


by thus endeavouring, though without ſucceſs, 


to vitiate and ſeduce a novice under my protec- 
tion. I beſeech you to retire; and you, Ce- 
cilia, my dear child, I have been told of your 
courageous reſolution. It augments the great 
opinion J have entertained this long while of 
you; and | | TEN 
Ah, Madam, interrupted here Cecilia ; if on 
ſuch terms only as you hint at, I have merited 
your- good opinion, you are very much de- 
ceived, and muſt pronounce me ſoon unwort 

of it. I ſhall quit you for my ſiſter. Provi- 


| dence has joined us; and for my part, never 


will I think of quitting her again. 

What? how ? Cecilia, ſaid the abbeſs, in a 
greater fury now than ever, can you poſſibly 
give proof of ſuch unworthy weakneſs ? 

No, no, Madam, ſaid the hypocrite : *tig 
only a temptation ſhe will inſtantly repent of; 
I am certain of it. LE, | 

But without attending to her, Julia told Ce- 
cilia every thing was ready at the door for their 
departure; upon which Cecilia turning to her 


friend Caliſta, would have offered her from 


friendſhip 
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friendſhip an aſylum, if ſhe choſe to quit the 
con vent: but the abbeſs aſked her, by what 


right ſhe durſt——Caliſta, underſtanding what 
ſhe meant to ſay, addreſſed her to the following 
purport, that ſhe needed not be any ways 
alarmed, as her reply would ſhow. Your ge- 


neroſity, ſaid then Caliſta, turning to Cecilia, 


fills my heart with pleaſure ; but for my part, 
I am far from envying your condition. I am 
perfectly contented with my lot, and no con- 


 fideration can prevail upon me to deſire an al- 


teration. Virtue here ſhall conſtitute my hap- 
pineſs, and yours too, on a theatre more bril- 
liant, Virtue only can make either of us 


happy. Providence decrees you ſhall be happy 


in the world, and calls me for that purpoſe to 
the cloiſter. 15 | 
And ſo faying, . they all parted : the affec- 


tionate Cecilia, with her ſiſter, being bound for 


England, where they now live happy, and both 
married; nothing but affection, and no with of 


piving up the world's permitted pleaſures, 


aving firit induced Cecilia to endure the ſoli- 
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R. Harrington, detained a long time 
from his native country in the Indies, 
where he. filled a capital appointment, in the 
end returned to England and his family, with 


whom it was his reſolution to enjoy, in peace, 


the fortune he had got together, He had but 
one child, a ſon twelve years of age or there« 
abouts, in whom his tendereſt hopes and ex- 
pectations were concentered. It was only for 
his future benefit that he had conſecrated his 
paſt life and labour to the duties of a painful 
occupation far removed from England and his 
friends, His proſpects were, in this reſpect, 


even realized beyond his hopes, and he re- 


turned immenſely wealthy; but alas ! he had 
the grief to find how much that time which 
he had ſpent abroad in thus amaſſing wealth, 
would have been better dedicated to the ſervice 
of his ſon at home, | | 
For Mr, Harrington, whos oY 
would have thought, to judge by his proceedings 
were not ſounder than his conſtitution, had ſure 
rendered the beloved Antony to an unprinci- 
led and mercenary tutor, who to keep his 
place, had only ſtudied upon all occaſions to 
content the whims and fancies of his pupil, 
and impoſe on the miſtaken fondneſs of a mo- 


ther, wha did every thing but idolize him, 


Quite 


Mages. 
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Quite intoxicated with the praiſes of as many 
as came near him, Antony had by degrees 
waxed ſtrong in every vicious habit, that from 
childhood he had been permitted to indulge in 
unreſtrained, His tutor, whole ſtupidity was 
only equalled by his meannels, frequently in- 
finuated that his patrimony being ſo unmenſe, 
it would be folly in. him, ſhould he think it 


needful to confume his health in, ſtudy ; and 


that fortune, having been ſo partial as to give 
him more than others, had deſigned he ſhould 
not be condemned to undergo their labours. 
Theſe perfidious intimations, fo congenial to 
the natural propenſities of Antony, by this 
time had corrupted both his heart and under- 
ſtanding. He was noted for his floth, his falſi- 
ty, his want of natural affection, and his va- 
nity, which was ſo great that he beheld with 
no leſs ſcorn than if they had been brutes, all 
thoſe who would not riſe to be as wealthy as 
bimſelf. Of all the little hiſtories and tales his 
tutor frequently would tell him, he would re- 
collect thoſe only that recorded inſtances of 
pride and impudence. He knew not what 
was courage, or an elevated ſoul, or feelings 
of humanity, and never had he wept at the 
recital of a generous action. | 
Mr. Harrington ſoon ſaw this odious turn of 


mind in Antony, How fatal the diſcovery for 


a tender father, who, returning from ſo great 
a diſtance to enjoy the company and converſe 
of that ſon, he thought would be the boaſt of 
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kis old age, was, on the other hand, inclined to 
fear he would be his diſgrace and ſcandal! His 
firſt buſineſs was to fend away the unworthy 
tutor, and in ſpite of thoſe infrmities that at 
his time of hfe were now beginning to attack 
him, he reſolved to take upon bimlelf the fu- 


ture government of Antony, and pluck up 
thoſe bad habits, if he could, that had unfor- 


| — taken root within him. 


He ſuppoſed, however, he ſhould much more 


| ſpeedily accompliſh this intention, could he 


find out for his ſon ſome ſuitable companion of 
unblemiſhed principles, and nearly of his age, 
whoſe conduct might excite in Antony ſome 
kind of emulation. The ſelection of ſuch 
ſuitable companion, Mr. Harrington conceived 
ſhould not be left to chance. For many weeks, 
he had been making every ſearch he could, bur 


unſucceſsfully,; when taking his accuſtomed 
walk, one evening, in the country whither he 


was gone from London for a little relaxation, he 
perceived, as he was paſſing through a village, 


| ſeveral children got together for diverſion, 


one of which had ſuch a pleaſing figure and 
appearance, as at firſt to intereſt the hcart of 
Mr. Harrington, and greatly likewiſe, in his 
favour. | | | 

He drew nigh, converſed a little with him, 
and received ſuch anſwers to his ſeveral queſ- 
tions as. beſpoke the little fellow's underſtand- 


ing, and increaſed the fair idea a firſt view 
had raiſed within him, By theſe anſwers, he 


f 
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was made to underſtand the object of his cots 
templation was the eldeſt of fix children, all 
belonging to the village doctor, and whoſe 
means were ſcarce ſufficient to provide for ſuch 
a family, however ceconomically they were re- 
gulated. Theſe - particulars thus known, and 
Mr. Harrington inferring from them, as he 
might do, many hopes of being now ſucceſsz 
ful, he 3 ed that the little boy, whoſe 
name was Francis, would go with him to his 
father's houſe, 5 | 155 

Ibis laſt, it ſeems upon inquiry, was a ſens 
ſible and worthy man, whoſe ſkill might have 
procured him practice in the capital, but being 
moderate in his wiſhes, and content with ht» 
tle, he preferred to all the riches that in Lon- 
don could be graſped at, the retirement of the 
country, the enjoy ment that reſults from doing 
good to ſimple people round about him, which 
in London would not have been found and 
the diſcharge of what he thought his duty to a 
numerous family. His partner, who as yet 
was rather young, had all his inclinations; 
and diſcretion joined to happineſs ſeemed flou- 
riſhing within their habitation. TS 
Mr, Harrington, who having introduced 
himſelf, had ſpoke awhile about their children; 
| wiſhing to diſcover by what principles their 
education had been carried on, and which; 
upon inquiry, ſquared intirely with his own 
ideas, took the Doctor by the hand, and told 
him the occaſion of his viſit ; adding; __ 
| 8 caſe 


4 


happy; 
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caſe he could reſolve to part with Francis for a 
feaſon, he would educate him, juſt as if he 
were his own, and from that moment take his 
fortune on him, The acknowledged probity of 
Mr. Harrington, his wealth and cove would 
have inſtantly induced leſs tender, or more 
avaricious parents to accept an offer of ſuch 
generofity : but they, how bring themſelves 


to think of parting with a ſon, who was 


the ſolace of their hearts? And Francis, like- 
wiſe, how could he ſupport the thought of 
being ſeparated from thoſe parents he fo loved? 
Of courſe, impediments were ſtarted to the 
wiſh of Mr. Harrington; but Mr. Harrington 
was not ta be put off, and perſevered in his ſo- 
licitation with ſuch ardour, that at length he 
ſaw them yielding. The facility of ſeeing 
frequently their ſon, together with the hope 
that his advancement in the world might 
prove the happy groundwork upon which 
their, other children might, in ſome degree, 
build up their fortune, in the end determined 
them: and Mr. Harrington went home quite 
; and the third day after (for the parents 
had defired three days to fit their ſon out with 
ſuch things as his appearance in a place like 
London would require), came down again upon 
a jecond V. 2 
I ſhall not endeavour to deſcribe the parents? 
feelings, at the thought of being ſeparated 
from a ſon ſo tenderly beloved and cheriſhed. 
Francis, vho had been ſufficiently the hero to 
| 2 D : refrain 
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refrain from tears, while in the preſence of 
his mother, fearing he ſhould add to her af- 
fiction, was no ſooner got into the carriage, 
than he gave a looſe to his affliction, and wept 
bitterly, as much, one would have thought, as 
if his heart had really been breaking. Mr. 
Harrington, at firſt endeavoured by no other 
means than mute carreſſes, to conſole him, 
after which he claſped him in his arms, and 
did him be of comfort: You ſhall find, ſaid be, 
in me a ſecond father, who will love you no leſs 
fondly than your firſt. Be good and diligent in 
that new fituation you are going to be placed 
in, and I promiſe, nothing ſhall be wanting in 
my power to make you happy. | 
Franck was a little marred at ſuch affec- 
tion. He embraced his benefactor in return, 
and faid : Well, be my ſecond father, fir ; and 
I, for my part, will endeavour to deſerve your 
friendſhip. | | 
Mr. Harrington eſtabliſhed Francis in the 
family, as any father would have done a child 
returning to him after a long 23 He 
gave orders that his ſervants ſhould conſider him 
as if he were a ſon, The gentle and inſinuat- 
ing ways of Francis ſoon conciliated the af- 
fection and eſteem of every one about him. 
Antony alone behe!d him with a ſpecies of ill 
will. He could not but conjecture that the 
preſence of this rival made a change of con- 
duct neceſſary in himſelf, and that inſtead of 
deing negligent as hitherto he had been, he 
| : muſt 
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muſt now, if he had any ſenſe of ſhame, be 
ftudious. Having no juſt cauſe to hate him, 
he conſidered Francis could not but be worthy 
of his ſcorn, ſince he was born and educated 


in a little country town. The fear in whiek 
| he Rood, however, of his father, forced him 


to diſſemble his ideas, and even hide them 


under the appearance of eſteem and friendſhip. 


Francis, who could not ſuſpect in others an 
hypocriſy he had not in himſelf, reſpected An- 
oy with all his heart. It was his conſtant 
wifh to aid him upon all occaſions, and facili- 
tate his ſtudies. He put up with his caprices, 
whims and fancies, juſt as people put up with 
the faults of thoſe they love. | | 

His underſtanding, that already had been 
exerciſed by the attention of his father, met 
with nothing in the way of ſtudy to deter him 
from proceeding. 1 nature with a 
quick imagination, and prodigious memory, 
but what Was more than all, deſirous to make 
ſome return, at leaſt, in gratitude, for that 
encouragement he was receiving every day 
from Mr. Harrington, he made fo rapid an 
zmprovement, that his maſters hardly could 
believe it. He was not leſs anxious to excell 


m what related to the body. He grew graceful 


in his manners, while his underſtanding ripened 


and his foul acquired new faculties. His father 
by adoption loved him every day with greater 
and ſtill greater kindneſs, It was juſt the ſame 
with ſtrangers. No one ſaw him twice, that 

. 2 2 Was 
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was not greatly intereſted in his favour, He 
was really polite without the leaſt degree of af- 
fectation. He was zealous to oblige, without 
the leaſt degree of meanneſs. He was cheartul 
in ſociety, without the leaſt degree of folly : 
fo much ſo, that in reality his company com- 
municated joy and pleaſure through the dwel- 
ling. Notwithſtanding fo much cauſe for ſelf 
congratulation, Francis, far from giving way 
to pride, became more modeſt. Though he 
could not poffibly but know how greatly he 
was Antony's ſuperior in reſpect of intellecta 
and virtue, yet he would have wiſhed to doubt 
he was; and much more then, not ſeem ſo, 
that his friend might not be humbled in the 
thoughts of others. He was conſtantly the 
firſt to honour and defend him. Ah, would 
he in ſecret whiſper to himſelf, if my protec- 
tor had not ſhewn me ſo much kindneſs, or 
provided me the means of gaining knowledge 
as he has done, notwithſtanding all the tender- 
neſs and forethought of my father, I ſhould 
now be wholly unacquainted with the little T 
have learnt through Mr. Harrington's affection, 
Other children in my place, perhaps, would 
have improved much more the kindneſs of God's 
Providence; and Antony himſelf might have 
ſurpaſſed me, had he been in my condition, or 
I been in his. He certainly may do without 
inſtruction better by a deal than I. It is the 
need in which I ſtood of education, that has 
made me what I am. „ 
| Eight 


1 


Eight years thus paſſed away, while Francis 
duſily 2 himſelf in gaining knowledge. 
Time and place would fail me, ſhould I under- 


take to ſhew you with how many arts he had 


adorned his underſtanding, But for Antony, 


it would be to the full as difficult if I ſhould 
| undertake to ſhew you how much knowledge 


be might eaſily have had, but which he was 
without. His ſelf-ſufficiency had wrought 


upon him to believe that, in the terms pecu- 
ar to thoſe ſciences he had been taught, and 


which he ſtill remembered, he knew more 
a great deal than the greateſt maſters, With 
reſpect to what we may denominate his native 
diſpoſition, that was — mended for the 
better. It was natural to fancy that the terror 
of his father in degree repreſſed the torrent of 
his vices; but, by way of compenſation, it 
had given him another. It ee ks him 
hypocritical to maſk them. | 

Mr. Harrington, whote penetrating obſer- 
vation eaſily could ſee through every veil, muſt 
have already yielded to the weight of his af- 
Fictions, had not Francis's diſcreet qemeanour 


been a matter of the 2 conſolation to him. 
Yet, when Antony 


ad reached his twentieth 
year, his boſom was not proof to thought, 


when he reflected on the dangers into which his 


ſoa would plunge upon his entrance into pub- 
lic life. In this ating interval, a violent 
diforder ſeized him, and a few days afterwards 
be died, even notwithſtanding the affectionate 
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attention Francis ſhewed him, till the fatal mo- 
ment chat divided them eternally from one ano- 
ther. 8 
Antony no ſooner had performed the laſt ſad 
duties to his father, than ſet free from every 
ſpecies of reſtraint, he gave a looſe to his un- 
bridled paſſions. Utterly ungrateful to the 
memory of a kind and virtuous father, in the 
perſon of that ſecond ſon he had adopted, he 
made haſte to turn him out of doors, that left 
intirely to himſelf be might indulge in the ex- 
ceſſes of a wild and ſavage life, and ſo make 
up for that conſtraint he had till now experien- 


ced. | 

With what different emotions was not Fran 
cis in the interval affected? Being now come 
home, it was not on account of ſuch an alteration 
in his own condition, he ſhed tears; for Mr. 
Harrington had made proviſion for him. Could 
be poffibly have thrown away a momerit on 
10 himſelf, when he had loſt his benefactor. It 
5 was he alone that gave occaſion to his tears. 
WA That generous man who had attended to his 
Me infancy, whom he had always looked on as his 
Wi father, and whoſe boſom proved him ſuch. 
10 A malady, occaſioned by that ſorrow he gave 
bh | way to for his loſs, reduced him almoſt to death's 
10 door, In his delirium, he pronounced no 
K other name than that of Harrington. He gave 
ilk it even to his father when he ſaw him fitting oy 
1 his bed; but knew not who he was. His life 

| was for a long time doubtfu , and at laſt he was 


| | indebted 
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indebted for his reſtoration to the cares and ite- 
rated ſupplications of a family, that ſeemed to 
breathe for his fake only. 

After baving ſtaid ſome time among them, 
ſo that they might have the company of one 
they loved with ſuch affection, and enjoy the 
pleaſure of beholding him recovered, and con- 
ſidcring his accompliſhments and virtues, Fran- 


cis, as he meant, returned to London, and 


tar down again to ftudy with more appetite and 
benefit than ever. All, whoſe friendſhip he 
had been fo happy as to gain beneath the 
roof of Mr. Harrington, united their en- 
deavours to procure him ſome. appointment. 
As it chanced the Duke of **** having 
finiſhed at the Univerſity his ſtudies, was about 
that period to be ſent abroad that be might 
make the tour of Europe. Francis was pre- 
fented to the friends of that young nobleman, 
as one well qualified to be his tutor and com- 
panion. Though he ſeemed quite young him- 
telf, his manner, converſation, perſon, and 
demeanour charmed them ſo exceedingly, they 
thought they could not elſewhere meet with 
any one ſo fitted to their purpoſe. | 
He accordingly ſet out, and with his pupil 
went on board the packet-boat at Dover, got to 
Calais, and proceeded as the order of their rout 
preſcribed... The knowledge he had gained by” 
reading, found ten thouſand opportunities of 
being ſhown to great advantage in the various 
places on the continent they vifited, The 
| graces 
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graces of his mind and manners, made his 
company and converſation eagerly ſought after 
at the ſeveral courts they went to. Many 
foreign princes did their utmoſt to retain him 
with them, by repeated promiſes of favour and 
diſtinction. But the firſt engagements he had 
entered into with the parents of his pupil, made 
him conſtantly reject them. It was no long time 
before the recompence of ſuch fidelity attended 
him; for hardly had he brought his pupil back 
to England, and reſtored him to his parents and 
relations, when the ſovereign having pitched 
on one among them to go out as his Ambaſlador 
to , this laſt procured our hero the diſ- 
ringuiſhed poſt of Secretary to the Embaſly. 
The ambaſſador, ſoon after his arrival at the 
court to which the king had ſent him, happen- 
ed to fall ill; and Francis, while his long in- 
diſpoſition laſted, repreſented him in every 
function, ſhewing ſuch a happy knowledge-of 
affairs and bulineſs, that the miniſter at home 
procured him an additional appointment. He 
was charged in ſhort, ſoon after, with a very 
delicate negociation ; he ſucceeded in it to the 
fovereign's wiſhes, and thus did his country a 
conſiderable ſervice. | 
In the interim, Antony, as we mall ſee, was 
in a very different ſituation. We laſt left him 
giving looſe to his unbridled paſſions. The ir- 
regularity and indolence of ſuch a life, ſoon 
brought him into what may not improperly be 
calleda ſpecies of brutality, No family wy 
| | ct 
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tet him mingle with them, no not even one of 


them who had reſpected his late father. Utterly 
unable te find any ſolace in retirement, thought, 
or ſtudy; he turned gambler, and at once was 
ruined in his property and conſtitution. He 
was ſhortly dragged to priſon by his creditors, 
whom he had ſhametully impoſed upon and 


cheated, - And the noiſe this metamorphoſis 


of one, who had been ſo unmenſely weal- 
thy, might be well ſuppoſed to make, brought 
Francis to a knowledge of his ſituation. What, 
fad he, forgetting every former inſult, my 
good benefactor's ſon in gaolt He flew directly 
thitber; but alas f what language can defcribe 
the diſmal ſtate in which he found him! Pale, 


Gisſigured, and emaciated as it were for want of 


tood, a victim to remorſe, and in the laſt con- 
vulſions of deſpair. He brought him once 
again into the world, ſupplied his wants with 
money, and provided him that medical aſſiſt- 
ance he moſt ſtood in need of. He would chear- 
fully have parted with no leſs than half his 
Fortune, would it but have brought him back 
to health and happineſs ; but the avenging blow 


was written in the book of Heaven. Antony 


furvived not long, and Francis was affected at 
his death no leſs than had he been his friend. 
He could not eaſily find eomfort in the thought 
of having been unable to repay his benefactor's 
ion, ſome portion of the debt he had received. 
This thought affected for a length of time his 
tarits, and diverted him from action; but at 

3 ä ; length 
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length a ſenſe of duty in him, and that empire 


of himſelf he was convinced he ought to have, 
reſtored him to the functions of his ſtate, and 
he continued to diſcharge them with a probity 
and zeal that very ſoon advanced him to the cle- 
vated ſituation he is in at preſent. 
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BLESSINGS or PEACE. 


A. TrzaverLLter and A SHEPHERD. 


The SHEPHERD. 
HAT ſeek'ſt thou, way-worn man? 
| The TRAVELLER. I ſeek a ſhade; 
And lo! what I have found in ruins laid, 
Here juſt athwart my way ; a pillar thrown 


Flat on the ground, and with foul Wood 0'Era 


grown! | 
The SuRDRERD. It was a tomb. 
The TRAvELLER. And in the lake hard by, 
Does not my ſight a broken urn deſcry 1 
Let me approach. 
The SHEPHERD. Hold 11 will bring it you. 
The TaAvzLILER. Thanks ſnepherd; but 
oh heavens! what's this I view ! , 
What horrid ſcene is on the ſurface trac'd ! 
Whole villages the mimic flame lays waſte ! 
Arm'd horſes I behold prance to and fro. 


V hole riders deal deſtruction as they go! 


Its 
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Its breath I ſee the tender infant yield, | 
And dead and dying pave the enſanguin'd field, 
Whoſe mangled limbs emit a purple flood, 

And a whole country's harveſt ſwims in blood: 
Hence (throwing the urn from him) to thy bed 
| of ooze again, vile vaſe: | 
He, as I take it, ſwain, whoſe ſoul difgrace 
Lives on the chiſſel'd ſtone, was all men's foe ; 

And not a ſhepherd, ſure ? - | 
The SHEPHERD. + A ſhepherd, no. | 
F He was a wretch: o'er all this wide domain, 
E. Peace and proſperity long held their reign. 
| When, forts puniſhment the monſter came, 
And the whole country wrapp'd in one wide 
5 — | 
The inhabitant here fix'd, tho' poor, was free, 
+ But his oppreflive bondage could not flee. 
Even. as a wolf by raging famine torn, 
| Is on the timid flocks at midnight bornez 
[a 3 ſo againſt a people, free from guile, 
ich in the — 2 of their native ſoil, 
Safe and unarm'd, as having nought to dread, 


7 HE his murdering troops he 
With his own hands, which ſtill that blood 

0 | beſmear'd | | 

t Shed by our ſires, this monument he rear'd, 
Thinking their children would applaud his 


name; 


But the vain deed has only fix d his ſhame. 
| I See 
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See now. his boaſted monument laid low, 
His aſhes, which, while Time's long coul 
mould flow, 
Vainly he thought the mouldering urn would 
| kee 
Mix'd in 2 mud of this foul quagmire ſleep. 
His ruſting ſword too by the urns. ſee laid, 
And odious reptiles trailing o er the blade. 
The memory of his guilt ſurvives alone 
All he was once great, brave, and rich, unknown 
Without one friend's uphited hand in prayer, 
That the kind Gods his ſuffering ſoul w 
{parc, 
= the drear ſolitude of nethes ſkies 
Torn by the teeth of vengetul fiends, he hes 
Dead tho' he is, yet {till lo great his cx1mes } 
His memory ſhall be curs'd by future times. 
No, tho' the Gods ſhould protier me a rciga 


* 


Greater than king was yet e er known to gang 


It for ſuch gifts tyeh price I were to pay, 

+ would retuſe with ſcorn all thought of ſway» 

Rich with two ſlieep, if thoſe would heaven but 
Die, 

I would applaud my fate, and happier live: 

One of Which two in ſacrifice ſhould go, 

Thanking the gods that caſt my lot ſo low. 


wy 


The TRAVELLER. Let us go hence, ay | 


friend. What here I view, 
Fills me with grief and indignation too. 
The SHEPHERD, Then follow me; and if, 
| as well I deem, 
Virtue and virtuous deeds thy heart eſteem, 
1 2 nobler 
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A nobler monument ſhall quickly riſe, 

And thy foul charm no leſs than pleaſe thy eyes. 
The TRAVELLER. Is it another king's ? 
The SHEPHERD. No king's, my friend ; 

But my own father's. To yon hill aſcend, — 

(He ſpoke; and oer the plain his footfleps led, 

Straight to the ſpot where roſe a humble ted, 

* Decent, tho* plain, and boſom'd in the Made 

Wide ver its roof by branching fruit trees made.) 
The TRAVELLER. Thrice beautiful retreat! 
But ſee, my friend, | 

How in the eaſt night's ſpreading ſhades aſcend. 

Back to the town I muſt my way purſue ; 

Show me the monument, and then adieu. 

The SHEPHERD. Look round about, o'er 
all this wide domain: Mo 

Sceſt thou yon vine trees right acroſs the plain ? 

Seeſt thou thoſe flocks, that on the mountain 

1 

Sceſt thou yon harveſts that adorn the mead ? 

Seeſt thou thoſe trees diſpos'd in many a row? 

Theſe are the monument I meant to y teen 

Our waſted plains exhibited to view 

A ſcene, where the wild thiſtle only grew. 

A deſert; hen he came with pious hand, 

And {ſmiling plenty ſoon cloth'd all the land. 

Good as he was, no empty fame he ſought, 

No honour by the ſculptor's ſcience wrought, 

But made his grave beneath this ſhapeleſs ſtone ; 

To every one but us a grave unknown. 

We know it well my friend ; for every day 

Hither a rural band direct their way; 
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And with ee Yd flowers, thrown copious 
round, | | | | 

Here while they ſtand, perfume the ſacred 
ground, | | 

The gifts that from his hand were wont to flow 

Have render'd him heaven's image here below. 

Our ſongs ſhall of his name pour out the praiſe, 

And in our hearts his altar will we raiſe. 


| 3 H E 
POWER or TRUTH. 


FT TEGIAGES, a renowned Arabian warrior, 
Y but whoſe diſpoſition was ferocious to the 
laſt degree, had once upon a time condemned 
to death with torture, many of the priſoners 
he had made in battle. One of theſe obtained 
a moment's audience of the tyrant, and addreſſed 
him to the following purpoſe : Hegiages, you 
ſhould ſhew me favour; for Abdarahman one 
day was venting curſes on you, and I repre- 
hended him ; fince which he has been hoſtile to 
me; and I ſhould not now be in this ſituation, 
had I kept that friend, The tyrant aſked him 
upon this, if he had any witneſs of the fact. 
The priſoner named another who was doomed 
to ſuffer with him. Hegiages had the witneſs 
brought before him, and examined: after 
which, he granted to the firſt that life he had 
| ; | ſolicited, 


eee 
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ſolicited, and turning to the witneſs, aſked if 
he too had not vindicated him againſt Abdarah- 
man ? This laſt had ſo much veneration or re- 
ſpect for truth, that he was bold enough to tell 
him, no, becauſe he 'did not merit in the leaſt 
ſuch vindication. Hegiages, notwithſtanding 
his ferocity, was touched, as we ſhall ſee, at ſuch 
a candid aniwer, Well then, he began, ſup- 


. poſing I ſhould pardon and releaſe you likewiſe, 


would you ſhew yourſelf my friend in future? 


Yes, replied the priſoner. *Tis enough then, 


anſwered Hegiages; I rely entirely on that 
ſingle word, You have too clearly ſhewn your 
deteſtation, he went on, of falſehood, and I 
cannot doubt your word. Preſerve that life 
then which you value leſs a great deal than your 
honour, — be free in future. Tis a recom- 


pence your virtue claims. 


Aw ENDOWMENT 
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N the northern part of France, there is a 


I little ſpot of ground, where virtue renders 


law unneceſſary, and procures the inhabitants 
a ſtate of peace as pure as it is ſolid or entire. 
The owner of tlris territory had a wife, in every 
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ſenſe of the expreſſion worthy of reſiding in 
it. Madame 8* *, to an elevated underſtand- 
ing joined benevolence of heart. Contented 
in her fituation, ſhe was happy. Being left 
a widow with a very trifling income, ſhe could 
not affift the poor with money, yet no day 
paſſed by but the performed ſome worthy ac- 


tion, There was not a doctor or apothecary in 
the place; but Madame S***s knowledge of the 


virtues reſident in plants ſupplied that want. 
She ſpent her time in ſtudy, or in viſiting the 
fick, conſold them with thoſe arguments, re- 
ligion only can ſuggeſt, or gave them com- 


fortable food. She proved, that with a very 
bounded fortune one may be beneficent, and 
taſte the pureſt happineſs by doing all the good 


She had a ſervant, wks had now lived with 


her upward of twelve years, called Mary Ann. 
This girl was really conſpicuous for diſintereſt- 
edneſs, and that attachmeat to her miſtreſs ſhe 
gave proof of. We muſt own indeed ſhe. never 
had been in the capital, or any other city, 
where her morals might have been corrupted, 
Madame S** ſincerely loved her, and the wiſh 
.of doing every thing fhe could to make her 
Happy was her greateſt pleaſure. Mary Ann, 
as being ſomewhat older than her miſtreſs, 
pleaſed herſelf with hoping ſhe ſhould dic before 


her; but God's providence determined other- 


wiſe : a malady that ſeemed at firſt ſcarce any 
thing, but which as thoſe called in to tend the 
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lady, did not treat it properly, portended fe- 
rious confequences, happened to attack her, 
and became ſoon after mortal. She beheld the 
approach of death, not only unappalled but 
alſo with the ſweet compoſure of a virtuous 
individual, fortified with all the conſolations 
of religion ; and while every one about her 
was ſurrendered to the grief of lofing her, ſhe 
only ſeemed immoveable. A ſalutary regimen 
exactly followed, lengthened out her life for 
fonie few months; her courage gave her ſtrength ; 
ſhe did not keep her bed, ſhe walk'd about, ſhe 
read and had (as ſhe was uſed to have) the village 


maids come to her for inftruction ; ſhe converſed 


with Mary Ann. She had the viſits of her 
miniſter, and never did her patient equanimity 
forſake her. | | 

One fine morning in the month of May, ſhe 


roſe at day break, and went out to take a walk 
with Mary Ann, (who was at all times her 


companion) in the fields, She gained the ſum- 
mit of a neighbouring hill, from whence the 
eye 3 a delightful proſpect. She ſat 
down upon the graſs, and Mary Ann befide her. 
What a charming landſcape, ſhe began! See, 


Mary Ann, that beauteous meadow we have 
frequently walked over. There, if you re- 


member, not long ſince, we met the good old 
Genevieve, oppreſſed beneath a defer on her 
back, and holding with one hand a heavy 
baſket full of apples; you would take the 
d aſer from her, and in ſpite of that refiſ- 
W tance 
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tance ſhe could make, I ſeized the baſket ; and 
thus lightened of ſo great a weight, we led the 
poor old woman to her cottage. Do you re- 
collect with how much joy and pleaſure we 
went forward, and how grateful the good crea- 
ture ſeemed, and what a breakfaſt ſhe would 
anake us? Turn your eyes a little to the right, 
and you will ſee the walk of willows by the 
lake, in which, when we were young, we us'd 
ſo frequently to angle. It is there too, that 
accompanied by Martha, we have made 19 
many oſier baſkets, and then fill'd them to the 
top with violets and cowſlips. Recollect before 
us there, that cottage; it belongs to Frances. 
In two days you know, you made her up the 
wedding clothes I gave her. Towards the left 
there, I diſcern the entrance of the wood, 
where every holiday, I uſed to keep my little 
ſchool for reading in the afternoons of ſummet. 
Oh what happy minutes have I not paſſed there, 
ſurrounded as I was by all our youthful neigh- 
bours! You have not forgot the tales there told 
us by Honoria, and the ſongs that Urſula was 
uſed to warble, with a voice ſo clear and mel- 
ow. Every object round about me brings to 
my remembrance ſomething intereſting. Oh 
how ſweet and pleaſing, in my preſent ſituation 

are theſe recolle&tions! _ | | 
Mary Ann had turned her face away that ſhe 
might hide the tears ſhe could not keep from 
" ſhedding, while her miſtreſs was pronouncing 
t heſe laſt words. When ſhe had finiſhed 9 
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me ſtopped for breath a little, and then lifting 
up both hands to heaven, began a ſort of pray- 
er: Oh gracious God, ſhe ſaid, that knoweſt 
my whole heart, I bleſs thee as my father, 
friend, and benefactor, and return thee all my 
thanks that thou haſt placed me in a ſituation 
free from bad examples, hatred, envy, and 
pernicious counſel, Nothing could preſent 
1ticlt to warp my underſtanding; or corrupt 
my heart. I never knew what courts or cities 
are. J have been told indeed, there are ſuch 
things as falſe philoſophers, as flatterers, as 
proud men, and others in the world, and been 
afflicted at the.thought of their miſtaken no- 
tions. I have pitied them, but never mixed in 
their ſociety, Unknowing headſtrong paſſions 
and deceitful pleaſures, I bo patied my days 
here in this happy corner of retirement, My 
happineſs has been the purer, inaſmuch, as. it 
has never drawn down envy on me. Innocence 
and peace, the tender feelings of humanity, and 
friendſhip have embelliſhed every moment of m 

life. I have poſſeſſed the real bleſſings of this 
world, and at a time when the remembrance of 
paſt ſcenes 1s not to be ſupported by the wicked, 
my imagination 1s delighted with the recollec- 
tion of old times. O father of my being, how 
thou overfloweſt in goodneſs, when thy pro- 
vidence exhorts us to deteſt all vice! Thou 
pointeſt out our road to happineſs in this life, 
and beyond the grave encourageſt our ſouls to- 
hope an everlaſting: recompence in glory! . 
TE ns Madame 
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Madame S**, who had got up when ſhe 
began this prayer, had ſcarcely cloſed it, when 
| ſhe ſunk into the arms of Mary Ann; the fer: 
vour ſhe had ſpoke with had exhauſted her, 
The ſervant looking in her face, and ſeeing ſhe 
was turned quite pale, and had her eyes ſhut, 
gave a cry. The miſtreſs coming to herſelf 
again, and having hold of Mary Ann, graſped 
ardently her hand and aſked her with a ſmile, 
while ſpeaking, what ſhe was afraid of! 
Deareſt Mary Ann, ſaid Madame S**, you 
whoſe pity is ſo genuine, are you not reſigned ? 
Is not your ſacrifice already offered up? We 
ſhall again, my child; meet one another, and 
then part no more. Let my ſerenity conſole 
you. I have not a doubt but you will always 
have a ſure aſylum in my houte, when J have 
left it. Would to God I were but able to make 
ſome proviſion for you; that J cannot, grieves 
me; nor is this my whole affliction. I muſt 
tell you, my poor girl (here Mary Ann looked 
ſtedfaſtly at Madame S** ; and the attention 
me gave ear with, was ſome interruption to her 
RS N 

Lou know, continued Madame S**, there 
is a poor old woman who keeps a ſchool here in 
the village. Many, that come to her for in- 
ſtruction, can afford to pay without the leaſt 
degree of inconvenience, . not all; and there 
are many likewiſe who, for want of money, 
never ſend their little ones at all. If I had 
lived ſome few years longer, I ſhould then 
5 have 
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have ſaved the ſum (that is a hundred crowns) 


which would have paid the miſtreſs for in- 
ſtructing every one that could not pay. But 
fince it is God's pleaſure that I ſhould not have 


ſo great a ſatisfaction, I ſhould certainly ſub- 


mit, without repining, to his holy will and 
pleaſure. Mary Ann no ſooner had heard this, 
than .in a tranſport ſhe laid hold of Madame 


Skins hand. My deareſt miſtreſs, ſhe began, 


but could not add another word. Tears 
crowned her farther utterance, and the lady, 
leaning on her arm, walked ſlowly towards the 
dwelling, Nis | 
Madame 8% ſurvived.this converſation but 


a week or thereabouts; by which time, being 


greatly ſunk and weakened, ſhe was now obliged 
to keep her bed. The faithful Mary Ann 
would never quit it, and the court-yard of the 
houſe was filled with the inhabitants that came 
to make inquiry after their good lady, friend 
and benefactrets, and that atterwards would 
hurry to the church that they might pour 
their prayers out, for the preſervation of a life 
ſo precious to them. But they were not heard. 
Her final moment was now come, and ſhe be- 
held it with that fortitude of which religion 
only is the parent. Mary Ann received her 


dying breath. The watchings and afflictions 


me had gone through had an influence on her 
health, and ſhe was taken dangerouſly ill her- 


ſelf ; but when recovered, took a reſolution to 
depart from, — She accordingly. made up her 
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bundle, and repairing to the church yard firſt, 

where they had buried Madame 8, wept: 
upon her grave, and afterwards ſet out for 
Charleville, her birth place, really regretted by 
the miniſter and- people, Upwards of two 
years paſſed on, and not a ſyllable of news re- 
ſpecting Mary Ann, At laſt the miniſter re. 
ceived a box, containing money from her, and 
the following letter: 13 


Charleville, June 1 85 1775. 
Mx. CuxArE, Fe 


Tuxkk they are at laſt, thoſe hundred 
crowns, which, as you know, my dear and 
worthy miſtreſs wiſhed for on her death bed, 
God be praiſed for all things; her laſt will ſhall 
now be executed, and that righteous work ſhe 
had projected be gone through with, Had I 
other money, I would then myſelf have brought 
you this ; but I am deſtitute, and yet as happy 
as I can be, after ſuch a loſs as I have met with 
in the perſon of my miſtreſs. I requeſt your 
reverence to place this money out at intereſt, 
and inform the miſtreſs af the ſchool it will 
be for her uſe. It cannot but affgrd me real 
conſolation, when I find ſhe is enabled to re- 
ceive poor children gratis, ſo that they may 
learn to read a little, were it even nothing but 
their prayers to the Almighty; and when every 
parent in the village ſends her young ones to 
her. I ſincerely hope the little innocents thus 


benefited 
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benefited with their families will pray to God 
in favour of my miſtreſs, and I beg you will 
inform them 'tis their duty ſo to do. And I 
have now to aſk the Lord one only favour, 
namely, that, before I die, I may have faved a 


little money, and have wherewithal to viſit 


vou. When I have ſeen this ſchool of charity 


eſtabliſhed by my miſtreſs, I ſhall have no other 


dleſſing in the world to aſk for. 
am, Mr, Cux ATE, with reſpect, &c. 
| MARY ANN RAMBOUR. 


The miniſter was overwhelmed with admira- 
tion on receiving ſuch a letter, and his ſoul was 
framed to be affected at ſo generous an action. 
In the church next day, he read this letter, 
which drew tears from all the congregation, nor 
could he himſelf refrain from weeping. He 
placed out the money, as the donor had re- 
queſted; and this ſum, the produce of two 
years inceſſant labour, and the token of a ſerv- 


ing-maid's attachment to her miſtreſs, is a fund 


at prefent that provides inſtruction for the chil- 
dren of a pariſh. | 
After Mary Anne had thus —_— of every 
thing ſhe was poſſeſſed of, ſhe fat down again 
to work, but not with ſo much ardour, ſince 
from henceforth what ſhe gained was only 
to procure herſelf ſubſiſtence, But, as if 
God's providence were always anxious to re- 
ward good actions, even in the preſent ſtate of 
being, one of her relations died about this 
EI time, 
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6% AN ENDOWMENT IN THE 
time, and, being touched with her attachment, 
left her in his will two hundred livres yearly, or 
about nine guineas. With this little fortune, 
Mary Ann, ſtill working, was quite wealthy 
in a province free from taxes, and producing 
all the neceſſary things of life in great abun- 
dance. She would not however ſpend of theſe 
two hundred livres more than what was abſoc- 
lutely needful to ſupport herſelf, intending to 
give ſomething now and then, as the might find 
occaſion, to the poor about her. | 
e muſt naturally think that, even with this 
recompence bequeathed her, Mary Ann was 
not as happy as ſhe ſhould have been, ſince all 
together it would barely give her food and 
clothes; and ſince to exerciſe that charity ſhe was 
fo ſet on, ſhe was forced to work like any other 
perſon ; but in thinking fo, we are deceived, and 


greatly, Mary Ann was no leſs happy than 


ſhe ſhould have been, as being no leſs happy. 
than ſhe wiſhed ; for ſhe that is not led by va- 
nity to virtuous actions is completely ſatisfied, 
in doing good. The rich man may beſtow. with 
greater oſtentation, but the poor man: gives, 
with greater pleaſures ; and an action in itſelf 
is more or leſs praiſe worthy, in proportion to 
the ſacrifices it may coſt us. He that has a 


fortune of two thouſand pounds, and lays out, 
that poverty may be aſſiſted, does a glorious 
action we muſt own, and one that is not often 
imitated. But of what does he deprive him- 
ſelf? of ſome few ſuperfluities. In bringing 
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down his income to a thouſand pounds, he does 


not give up his fine houſe, coach, ſervants, or 


the like, and yet becomes entitled to a very 
high degree of reputation. He is happy doubt- 
leſs, and deſerves to be ſo; but the poor man 
has a happineſs by far ſuperior: for imagine 
Mary Ann with her two hundred livers doing 
every * God; imagine her at work all 
day, that ſhe may get a little money, and at 
night go with it to ſome family that have no 
bread to give their children. After ſuch an 
action, follow her as ſne is going home. She 
enters her poor habitation, and with eyes ſtill 
moiſtened by thoſe tears ſhe has been ſhedding, 
goes to ſupper. Very likely ſhe has nothing 
but the vegetables growing in her little garden; 
but with heartfelt ſatisfaGton, ſhe will ſay: The 
meat, of which I have deprived myſelf to day, 
gives four or five poor children bread. This 
thought rejoices her. She recollects their mo- 
ther's thanks and bleſſings, and ſtill ſees with what 
avidity the little ſtarving innocents attack the 
bread ſhe brought them, after two days” hun- 
ger. O how precious ſuch reflections make the 
frugal meal of Mary Ann! and when *tis over, 
with what pleaſure does ſhe not get up, and 
pour out her accuſtomed prayers to God, that 
ſovereignly bounteous Being who has ſaid: 
Take heed ye give not alms that men may ſee you; 
Ver in that caſe, ye Shall Bude no recompence from 
him that is in heaven. Mary Ann indeed has 
not been half ſo happy = to feed a — 1 
3 2 l © 
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of ſtarving fellow creatures, but is not without 
4 real ſtock of merit in her heart, fince ſhe has 
given in ſecret, and deprived herſelf of what 
was neceſſary to her maintenance. She has not 
wiſhed for men's applauſes, but is guided by 
religion only, and humanity. She finds in her 
ideas, in her heart, in the remembrance of her 
charity, and recollection of that ſacrifice the 
has been making, an exhauſteſs fund of hapni- 
neſs.—All this however, is but a digreſſion. 
Mary Ann foon came to know in her retire- 
ment that the miniſter had read her letter to his 
congregation ; but inſtead of feeling any plea- 
ſure at the intelligence, was diſappointed.— 
J am ſorry” were her words, when after- 
wards ſhe wrote upon this ſubject to the curate, 
J am ſorry you have publiſhed a tranſaction I 
defigned ſhould be unknown to every one but 
God and yon; inſtead of which, it will be 
very quickly in the mouth of every one, and 1 
hall be deprived of more than halt the pleaſure 
I expected,” —She was in the right. It was 
ſoon after in the mouth of every one, and came 
to Charleville. The wealthieſt people of the 
place no ſooner were informed thereof, than they 
deſired to ſee and know her. Several even 
tempted her by every means imaginable to ac- 
cept that ſuccour from them her on ſituation 
needed, but ſhe conſtantly refuſed their bounty, 
always anſwering ſhe was perfectly contented 
with her ſituation. Et: | 
But to cloſe this ſtory, too much, very likely, 
lengthened 
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lengthened out already, —as it chanced, the eu- 
rate had, occaſion very ſoon to viſit Paris. 
When got there, he ſpoke in every company of 
Mary Ann Rambour, and gave them the at- 
fecting ſtory of her charity, which ſoon became 
a univerſal ſubject for diſcourſe. The tutor of 
a Prince communicated it ſoon after to his 


pupil, who, though ſcarcely nine years old, 


affords the greateſt hope and expectation, that 
in future he will prove no leſs diſtinguiſhed for 
his virtues and beneficence, than now he is for 
that exalted rank and ſituation he is born to. 
When the tutor had concluded, Ah, ſaid he, 
and inftantly burſt out into à flood of tears 
while ſpeaking, how I wiſh I were a man! 
And why, Sir, faid the tutor. I would give 
poor Mary Ann a penfion, ſaid the child. In- 
deed! replied the tutor; well then, my dear 
prince, you know you have the tendereſt fa- 
ther in the world. Do you imagine I _ 
aſk him then? inquired the little boy? No 
doubt you may ſo, was the others anſwer ; and 
to mention ſuch a thing will highly pleaſe him, 


At theſe words, -the prince, as if he had been 


quite beſide himſelf, ran out of the apartment, 
went down ſtairs, and ruſhed into a lower 
chamber, where he learned his father was at 
billiards. There were ſeveral perſons with him, 
but the little fellow fixed his obſervations upon 
him alone. He flung himſelf into the prince's 
arms, and with an eager voice cried out: Papa, 


| 3 have a favour to requeſt ; and drew him into 
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.an adjoining room, where he explained his 
meaning in a manner ſo affecting, that his fa- 


ther, to reward ſuch ſenſibility, embraced him 


ten times oyer, and made anſwer that his Mary 
Ann Rambour ſhould have a penfion of fix 


hundred livres granted her for ſo much good- 


neſs, with a letter mentioning at whoſe requeſt 
her charity was thus rewarded. . At this infor- 


mation, *tis impoſſible for words to ſhow the 


little prince's ſatisfaction, he expreſſed it in the 
way that children of his age are uſed to do, 
and begged. he might -have.- leave: himſelf. to 


write this letter, which, when touched 'a little 
and corrected by his father, was as follows: 


; Si. L***, Auguſt 8 1782. 
& 1 am very happy, Madam, while I. write, 


in having learned the generous action your at- 
tachment to a worthy lady, Madame 9 þ 

produced, becauſe I have the liberty to ſay how 
much it moved me. My. preceptor wiſhed one 


* , has 


day to.ſhow by an example the exceeding love- 
lineſs of virtue, as. he ſaid, and thereupon re- 


lated me. your biſtory. Of. courſe, J. am in- 


debted to you for a pleaſing leſſon, which at all 
times I ſhall: recollect. Receive from me the 
grant which I incloſe you of a penſion to the 
value of fix hundred livres, with an order for 


the firſt three months to be advanced you, as 
a teſtimony of my admiration, . and the wiſh ] 
hall at all times have to make you happy.“ 


W ith 
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With this letter we conclude, as Mary Ann 

is now grown rich; with this additional enjoy- 

ment, that her riches are the ſalary with which 
God's providence has paid her virtue. | 


** 


— 


| "Tun. 
W.1.D oO W- 
Is 6 Lars tis Bas 

Sin, 


Tn E juft value expreſſed in all your ac- 
tions for the matrimonial ſtate, emboldens me 
to write this letter, without any fear of being 
thought ridiculous, wherein I am ſo free as to 
canfeſs, that though tis now three months and 
upwards fince I loit a _ valuable woman, my 
affliction is ſtill freſh, and often, in the midſt of 
company, in any fituation that revives her me- 
mory, 1 think what ſhe would fay or do on ſuch 
or ſuch particular occaſion, and am often forced 


to quit the room, that I may vent my tears be- 


fore I can be eaſy. Let me recommend a ſub- 
ject to you that has been but little handled ; 
and that ſubject is male widowhood, on which I 
beg you will. be pleaſed to touch a little, the 
firſt opportunity you have. To thoſe who 
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never lived like huſbands with their i pouſes, this 


would. be an unintelligible jargon ;. but to ſuch 
as have enjoyed the {tate of matrimony as they 
ſhould have done, you.will have every line that 
hits the ſorrow in their heart, attended with a 
tear of pity firſt, and conſolation. afterwards, 
For by what goodneſs of God's providence it 
is, I know not; but believe me, every guſh of 
paſſion is a ſtep towards its relief, and there is 
really a certain. comfort in the very act of ſor- 
rowing, which I ſuppoſe ariſes from a ſecret 


_ conſciouſneſs within the mind, that the aMic- 


tion it is under has a virtuous: cauſe. My grief 
indeed is not ſo violent, as when I firſt be+ 
wailed my loſs: I think it has ſubſided rather 
into what I call a ſober ſtate of mind, than any 
actual perturbation. - I ſhould fancy J might 
draw up rules for men's behaviour in my ſitu- 
ation, ſo that all their ſorrow . ſnould be turned, 
as mine is, into meekneſs and complacencx. But 
when, Sir, in a ſerious lonely hour, I place my 
dear departed wife in thought before me, with 
that air of powerful perſuaſion in her coun- 
tenance, which ſhe at, all times would put on, 
when I was in a paſſion; with tbat gentle affa- 
bility ſhe would aſſume, when I was chearful; 
and that ſweet compaſſion. ſhe would melt with 
when uneaſineſs. oppreſſed me, I confeſs I am 


quite inconſolable at the remembrance, and my 


eyes guſh out with grief, as if ſhe. had but F 
expired, In this condition. I am interrupte 


uſt 
by 


a lovely gurl, who is the very picture in my 


f} 


thought 
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thought of what her mother was upon our wed- 
ding day: ſhe ſtrives to comfort me; but how, 
dir, Schall I let you know that all the conſola- 
tion ſhe affords me, is to give my-tears an eaſier 
flow ? She knows :ſhe-quickens all my ſorrow, 
and relie ves my burthened boſom at the ſelf- 
ſame time. oh, tell me, you that. have the 
boaſt of learning, tell me, by what word 1 


ſhall diſcriminate a motion of the: ſoul, for 5 


which there is not in reality a name. When- 
ever ſhe kneels down and earneſtly entreats we 
to take comfort, ſhe is then my child; but when 
I claſp her in. my .arms, and bid her ſay no 
more, ſhe is my very wife, the very comforter 
whoſe abſence 1 lament. I baniſh her the room 


and weep aloud, through grief that I have loſt 


her mother, and for joy that I have her. -. 
I wiſh, Sir, it were poſſible to have a ſenſe of 
| theſe perplexities. You might communicate, 


in that caſe, to the guilty part of men, that 


they are utterly incapable of half the happineſs 


reſulting. from the very ſorrows of the vir- | 


tuous. 


while I let you know the manner of her death. 
She. bade adieu to all ber family, and bore the 
uſeleſs application of preſcriptions with the 
greateſt patience. . When informed that ſhe 


muſt die, ſhe withed that every. one then pre- 


ſent in the room, except myſelf, would leave it. 


She began, when they were gone, and told me 


e 1 W in e to ſay 3 ; becauſe 
Se | ſhe 


But I beg a little longer your 2 
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68 THE WIDOWER. 
ſhe was reſigned, and never had kept ſecret any 


thing relating to us both : but ſhe defired to be 


alone, that, in God's preſence, ſhe might go 
through her laſt duty, without interruption, and 
return me thanks for all the goodneſs I had 


ſhown her; hoping, that in my laſt moments I 
ſhould feel the fame degree of confolation for 
that goodneſs as ſhe did, from having con- 
ſtantly demeaned herſelf to me with honour, 
truth, and virtue. A 3 

I reſtrain myſelf, and will not tell you that 


this kindneſs cut my heart in twain. To thank 


me for my goodneſs, if there could be any ſuited 
to her excellence—I ſay to thank me for my 
goodneſs, when I thought ſhe might be going 
to accuſe me for ſome ſtarts of paſſion in the 


twenty — and upward we had lived toge- 


ther was not my heart affected! All I 
J had at any time ſaid to her; all the incidents 


of joy and ſorrow that had taken place between 


us, crouded in upon my mind together; and 
when quickly afterwards I ſaw the pangs of 
death lay hold of that dear body I had claſped 
ſo often and with ſo much tranſport; when I 
ſaw thoſe eyes that cheriſhed every one the 


uſed to look upon, grow ghaſtly while the ſut- 
ferer fixed them eagerly on me, what then were 
my ſenſations! She expired within my arms, 


I thought, in my diſtraction, I obſerved her 


_ breaſt ſtill heave a little. There was certainly 


lite ſtill within her. I cried out, Help, Help; 
but inſtantly grew giddy ; every thing _— 
b | 8 roun 
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round about me, owing to the violent diſtemper 
in my brain ; the beſt of women being breath- 
leſs, and eternally torn from me. 


Now the doctrine I would beg you to eſtabliſh 


on the baſis of my letter, is as follows ;—that 


a certain equanimity pervades the very ſorrow 
of the virtuous man, and diſappoints its malice. 
Though he muff paſs through affliction with his 


fellow creatures, yet his conſcious rectitude ſhall 


undermine it; nay, Sir, his affliction ſhall con- 
firm his rectitude, when he reflects upon the 
uſe of virtue in the hour of trial. I fat down 
ro put you upon furniſhing ſuch rules as might 
enable us to conquer ſuch' affliction ; but ſhould 
rather bid you teach us how we may be capable 
there.. 
There is a thing much argued on by men of 
letters; namely, Tafle, in their ideas of pro- 
priety in what is done or ſaid: and ſomething 
like this raffe is deeply grafted in the ſoul ef 
kim who thinks and acts uprightly. Every 
thing called vicious or unworthy is contempti- 
ble to him, though all men ſhould approve it. 
He enjoys that lively ſenſibility in all- the en- 
Joyments and afflictions of this life, which, with 


| Propriety, he may enjoy where any duty is con- 


cerned. To be indifferent when in decency we 
ought. to be afflicted, I ſhould think would 
prove us greater blockheads than an ignorance 
pf what is beautiful in any paſſage taken out of 
Virgil. The fine gentlemen of modern times 
are always boaſting their hard-heartedneſs; * 
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what we call humanity has very little ſhare in 
their pretences. He is thought a valiant fel. 
low that is always ready to deſtroy the man he 
hates; but he who mourns in ſpirit for the 
woman he has loved, 1s not entitled to the ſame 
eſteem. A thouſand pretty thoughts might be 
ſtruck out, by properly reflecting on the perſons 
molt ſuſceptible of that affliction mentioned in 


this letter; and I dare engage, it will be found 


they are the beſt and braveſt of mankind. 
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LAz Ax us. Ro 


I” | 
Y OW are a rich man, Sir, and J am, on 
the other hand, quite poor. Your ſuperfluity 
is very great, and I want common neceſſaries. 


You have no one in the world dependant on 
you for ſubſiſtence. I have three poor chil- 


dren, but no bread to give them; neither can 1 
work, by reafon of an ailment in my arm, that 


has deprived me of its uſe. You are a man, 


and ſo am I. By all theſe titles, therefore, I 


requeſt your charity. . 
Drives. Ah, God will help you, my good 
friend; but I have nothing for you. ; 
5 | LAZARUS» 


* 
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, LazARUS. God will help me! He bas 


ziven the rich man money that the poor man 
might be aided with ſome portion of his ſuper- 
fluity, Reſpecting thoſe leſs comfortably ſnu- 
ated in the world than you are, you ſhould 
think yourſelf a ſteward for the diſtribution of 
his bleſſings. You have nothing for me! Iam 
ſure you have much more than you can poſſibly 
make uſe of. In the name of God then, of 
whoſe bounty you partake ſo largely, imitate 
that bounty, and permit not my poor wife and 
children to expire for want of victuals. | 
Dives. Was there ever ſuch an inſolent old 
vagabond! Be gone! 

Lazarus. Old vagabond! 
Dives, Yes, vagabond; or if you do not 
like that title, ſuch a rogue ! Begone, I tell 
you. 8175 _—_ | 
Lazarus. No, Sir, I am not a rogue. I 
muſt acknowledge I am deſtitute, but honeſt 
notwithſtanding. I continued working at my 
buſineſs while I could, and now turn beggar far 
no other reaſon than becauſe I cannot feed my 
family. Were I a rogue, I would not ſuppli- 
cate your charity by day, but with a cutlaſs 
tall upon you when *twas night, and get much 
more in that caſe from your fear than I deſire 
at preſent your benevolence ſhould give me, 
You are pleaſed to call me rogue. No doubt 
there may be ſome among the poor that merit 


ſuch a title? but why ſo? A man wants 
bread N | 


Dives. 
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Drives. Fine talking! juſt as if a man need 
really want bread! 

LAZ AR Us. Another error this with you 
rich men. You think a multitude of wants are 
in themſelves impoſſible; becauſe you do not 
perſonally undergo them. Certainly- a man 
may be in need of bread, His children pine 
for want of ſuſtenance, and he has not an 
ounce of food to give them, He is agitated | 
with their ſorrowful complainings. He is 
either out of work, or has not ſtrength to la- 
hour. He has therefore only one reſource, 
and that is to aſk alms. He meets with no- 
thing but refuſals all day long; and in the 
evening comes home —_— He is driven to 
deſpair. The thought of robbery no longet 
ſhocks him: he demands your money with a 
piſtol, What now would you ſay of ſuch a 
man? | 1 — 
Dives. Say? hang him. | 
LAZ AR US. No, Sir, *tis not he, but *tis the 
unrelenting rich man, who refuſes him, that 
ſhould be—What? not hanged, but puniſhed. 
with ſeverity, if laws could but be made 
againſt the vices of the heart. The leaſt re- 
lief might have preſerved this man from ſuch 
an action; and what feeling boſom could refuſe 
it to a miſerable creature, and particularly if he 
thought it might prevent a crime, preſerve the 
king a ſubject, and ſave little innocents from 
periſhing, who by their father's loſs muſt be re- 
duced to great diſtreſs ? | | 

| | Di vs. 
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| Dives. But why ſhould vagabonds get 
children, when they cannot feed them? Why 
ſhould they even marry, having nothing? 

LazARUs. What, becauſe I may be poor, 
muſt I refuſe myſelf the ſweeteſt of all con- 
ſolations nature has to give? Muſt I defeat her 
kind intentions? Muſt J paſs my life in celi- 
bacy, and deny the ſtate thoſe ſubjects that 
Min time will certainly be uſeful? Muſt I fly 
from a connection that would ſoften my diſtreſs- 
ful fituation ? Who will labour for the rich ? 
who wait upon them? who prepare the harveſt 
hat ſupports them? who pour out their blood 
to guard the country, if the poor ſhould not 


have children? When a poor man marries, he 


may certainly rely a little on the friendſhip of 
the rich, at leaſt till ſuch tume as his children 
an maintain themſelves, and then perhaps he 
ay not want it. | | 
Dives. Ves; but does not marriage make 
you miſerable ? | 
Lazarus. It has made me poor indeed, 
and therefore am I come to crave your charity, 
do not promiſe I will pray to God in your 
behalf, if you aſſiſt me; ſince that duty you 
ſhould certainly fulfil yourſelf: but I may tell 
You, that a merciful and righteous God will 
recompenſe you for an action of humanity, and 
hat perhaps. abundance is beſtowed upon you 
only as a trial of your virtue, by that Power 
F#ho will condemn you, if at leaſt you do not 
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give ſome little portion of your ſuperfluities to 
ſuch as are in want. | | 


Drivszs, You preach, I fancy, and that tires 


me. 80 gvod by. 8 
Lazarus. One moment more then, Sir, 


and. I have done. As what I have been ſay- 


ing could not move you, ſomething I would add 
before I finiſh, that concerns your intereſt— 
Will you heart? | „„ 
Dives. Aye, aye, that I will, What js it? 
Lazarus. A kind-hearted man who lives 
no great way from my hovel, and who 1s not 
rich, refuſes me at no time ſome ſmall ſuc- 


cour, nor yet any other poor man when he aſks 


it. If at any time he is incapable of giving 
ſuch eſſential ſervices in money, as may poſhbly 


be wanted, he lays hold of every opportunity, 


by conſolation and inſtruction, to be uſeful, 
Well, Sir, ſometimes I begin to give him thanks 


for his aſſiſtance, but he always ſtops me, fay- 


ing : * He, my friend, who gives, however lit- 
tle be the gift, is always happier in his heart 
than the receiver. The delight that flows from 
doing good is univerſally its beſt reward. Ir 
ſeat is in the heart, and 'tis an exquilite ſenſa- 
tion, This delight, and this. alone, has for 3 
long time paſt made life ſupportable to me.“ 
Now, ſince this good man ſays thus much, he 
thinks ſo, and it muſt be ſo too. For a length 
of time, Sir, you have conſtantly been varying 
your enjoyments, but at no time tried, perhaps, 


; this laſt. Oh, ſhould you do ſo, you might 
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probably prefer to any -pleafure that has coſt 


you dear, the joy of ſaying to yourſelf as fol- 
lows :— There exiſts a family my bounty has 
reſerved at once from guilt and wretchedneſs, 
bis thought! | | . 

| Dives. Farewel. I muſt have ſurely had 
a deal of patience to ſtand hearing thus your 
nonſenſe. So begone once more, or elſe- 
Lazaxus. Oh Heaven! Tis then enough 
that men ſhould have great riches if they would 
de inacceſlible to other men's diſtreſles. | 


HE Vifſier Azamet had, in his youth, 


contributed to Sultan Mahmoud's plea- 
ſures, who, from gratitude, advanced him 
to the firſt diſtinction in the empire. Aza- 
met no ſooner was in office, than he took upon 
him to reform abuſes; but the imans and gran- 
dees undid him: they revolted, both the prince 
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and people, equally againſt him. Azamet way 


unexpectedly diſgraced and baniſhed. 


Stripped of all his property, and left with- 
out a friend that durſt avow his friendſhip, 
Azamet withdrew to take up his abode among 
the rocks or deſerts of the Koraſan. Twas 
there he lived alone, or rather unattended by 


a ſingle human being, in a little hut, he had 


himſelf conſtructed on the borders of a running 
ſtream. s . 
He had been living now two years and up: 
wards in this ſolitary habitation, when the vir- 
tuous Uſbeck found out his retreat. The wiſe 
advice of Uſbeck, which had put him firſt 
upon the ſcheme of making reformations, all 
intended to bring virtue into credit, and diſ. 
grace the wicked, had centributed, and not a 
little, to the Viſier's overthrow. The ſage, who 
never had forgot his friend in his degraded 
ſtate, ſet out upon his journey to the Koraſan. 
He was not now, above a furlong diſtant 
from the abode of Azamet, when, walking on, 
he met him. They knew one another, and 
embraced. The wile man wept. 'The baniſhed 
man ſeemed happy: he was all ſerenity of 
aſpect; and content was in his boſom. Blet- 
ſed, ſaid Uſbeck, be the Eternal, who gives 
ſtrength to the unhappy. He, that had a grand 
pavilion in the fertile plains of Ghilem, is 
contented with a cottage in the deſerts of the 
Korafan, O Azamet, thy virtue has come 


with thec to reſide among the rocks. Thy 


virtue 
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virtue comforts thee, though thou haſt loſt the 
roſes that for ever bloom in Herat, the rich 
diamonds hardening in the mines of Niſhapour, 
the filks that ruſtle in the fabrics of Mezen- 
dran. But inform me, has it taught thee yet 
to live alone? They cannot do without compa- 
nions that are deſtitute *of friends. What fo- 
litude is not a tomb ? | ET 

While Uſbeck was thus ſpeaking, he ap- 
proached the cottage, whither Azamet had not 
returned fince firſt he lefr it in the morning, 
when the ſun was hardly up. They heard the 
neighing of a colt that came to meet them, 
When the colt was near 1ts maſter, it feemed 
glad to ſee him by its motions, turned about 
and walked before him, prancing all the way, 
and neighing. 

Uſbeck ſaw two beauteous heifers running 
towards them from a neighbouring meadow. 
They paſſed on, and afterwards repaſſed before 
the Vifier. They appeared as —_ him 
their milk, and holding out their necks before 
them to his yoke. They followed him, 

A little further, and two goats, attended by 
their kids, as ſoon as Azamet appeared in 
ſigbt, deſcended from the rocks, beſide them, 
They expreſſed the joy they felt at his return- 
ing, with their butts and capers. 

Soon too, from à neighbouring orchard full 
of fruit trees, iſſued halt a dozen ſheep : they 
bleated as they ran; they bounded, and ap- 
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proached to lick their maſter's hand, who in 
return careſſed them, with a ſmile of ſatisfac- 
tion. 
Juſt at the ſame moment, likewiſe, came a 
g of doves, of which ſome perched upon 
is head, and others on his ſhoulder. He 


had entered, now, the encloſure round about 
his dwelling, when a cock . him, 


that moment fell a crowing, and, as if in an- 


ſwer, ſever al hens ſet up a cackle and flew out 
that they might add to his retinue. 


But the demonſtrations of affection and re- 
gard, diſplayed by all theſe creatures, did not 


equal thoſe of two fine dogs that waited for 


the Viſier at the entrance of his cott. They 


neither would come out to meet him, but ap- 


peared as if they meant to guard the dwelling 
he had truſted to them. Notwithſtanding 
which, as ſoon as he had got in doors, they 


pawed and bounded round him, put themſelves 


into a thouſand poſtures, crouched before him, 
and expreſſed their joy by their agility ; they 
licked their maſter's feet, and when he ſtretch- 
ed his hand to pat and ſtroke them, they would 
hardly ſtay to be careſſed, but ruſhing through 
the door-way, darted forward, made long circuits 
round the cottage, and ſcour ed to and fro, ſo great 
was the exceſs of their affection. They ſeem- 
ed frantic with their joy; they barked in con- 
cert, and at laſt quite out of breath, returned, 
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the feet of their beloved maſter. Uſbeck 
ſmiled with pleaſure, when the Viſier thus 
addreſſed him: You behold me, my good 
friend, what I have always been, fince I could 


exerciſe my reaſon : need I tell you what? 


the friend of beings ſenſible of friendſhip. In 
the court of Mahmoud it was all my wiſh to 
make his ſubjects happy : they oppoſed my 
with. I make theſe creatures happy: they are 
grateful for it. In the rocks then of the Ko- 
raſan, you ſee that I am amply furniſhed with 
companions, You fee alſo, that my ſolitude 
is not a tomb. Dear Uſbeck, I ſtill live; L 
loye, and am beloved again. | 


I — U. ² Tr HT 


NO FAITH WITH THE WICKED. 


1 had a treaſure in it: they effected their de- 
ſign; and with the plunder, got into a wood, 


- where they propoſed to lie concealed, till ſuch 
time as the hotneſs of the hue-and-cry which 


ſuch a robbery muſt raiſe, was over: but they 
wanted victuals, and agreed that one among 
them would ſteal out, and purchaſe ſuch pro- 


viſions as were needful, at a neighbouring 
town. The youngeſt was diſpatched upon this 
buſineſs, r : 


On 


HREE men conſpired to rob a houſe that 
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On the way, he argued with himſelf as fol- 
lows : I am rich, but ſhould be much more ſo, 
if I had all the treaſure we have ſtolen. M 
companions are to have their ſhare. Can 
not take it from them? Nothing eaſier. I 
need only poiſon the proviſions -I ſhall buy 
them, I can ſay, on my return, I have already 
made a hearty dinner :. they will eat without 
ſuſpicion, and expire. I now have but a third 
part of the plunder, and fhall then have all. 

But what went forward with the two campa- 
nions, in his abſence? They were talking to 
one another. It was very fooliſn to aſſociate 
this young man in our deſigns. We have 
been forced to ſhare the treaſure with him, 
What by this means he has got, would have 
augmented very much our parts, and we ſhould 
be quite rich. But he will very ſoon come 
back, and we have daggers. - 
He returned ſoon after with the poiſoned vic- 
tuals. His companions murdered him, and 
then fat down to eat. They died, and thus 
the plunder appertained to neither of them, 
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„Tux CHARACTERS. 


Mr. STERLING, a batchelor. 
CrAxIssa, his niece. 
Mrs. LoveweLL, a widow. . 
LoveEwWELL, her ſar. 
Jews, Mr. Sterling's houſekeepere 


VELLUM, his fleward. 
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SCENE, A reom in Sterling's houſe. 


TJewxs and VELLUM». 
5 VELLUM. 


WET can be the matter with yon, Mrs. 
VV Jewks? you ſeem quite agitated ! 

Jewrxs., Yes; and not without good rea- 
ſon, Mr. Vellum, I afture you. Would you 
think it? I muſt quit my place, though I have 
held it fifteen years, if matters are permitted 
to continue as they are at preſent. | 

VELLUM. Singular enough! and I, who 
have been here theſe ten years, come next Mi- 
chaelmas, muſt beat my march, if matters 
ſhould or ſhould not be permitted to continue 
as at preſent. * 

JE wESs. How! You never told me yet a 
ingle ſyllable of this! And pray, what mo- 
tive can induce you to a reſblution taken up ſo 
ſpeedily ? For my part, I will tell you mine. 
Come; let us deal ſincerely. You are fen- 
fible we have. till now kept up a. proper under- 


ſtanding with each other. 
VELLUM« 
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VxLLUN. Huſh.—Speak lower. There is 
but one word to ſay on the occaſion. He is 
ruined. ; | 8 
H EWKS, Ruined! What! Our maſter ? 

low ? | | 

VELLUM. The word perhaps is too familiar 
now a days ; but I can tell you to a farthing 
what he has. Would you believe it ? out of 
nearly fifteen hundred pounds a year he had, 
when I firſt undertook the management of mat- 
ters here, he has but five poor hundreds left, 
computing every thing, Take that from me. 
. Jewxs. No more than that? And does he 

know it, Mr, Vellum ? | 1 

VELLUM. No, not yet, good Mrs. Jewks : 
but then, his creditors will make him know it, 
to his coſt, when I am here no longer to re- 
ceive their viſits at the time they come a 
dunning. — 
Ixw ERS. And pray, are not you afraid he 
ſhould ſuſpect you, when he comes to know 
his circumſtances ? People ſay, whenever Mr. 
Vellum's name is introduced in converſation, 
you are very comfortably off, $9 

VELLUM. Not quite ſo comfortably off as 
you are, Mrs, Jewks : but five more years are 
ſomething. In five years, one may amaſs a 
good round ſum by ſervice. 

Jewxs. No reflections, pray, fir. All my 
gettings are the fruit of diligence. | 
- VELLUM. No doubt, no doubt; I never 
fancicd otherwiſe, | SP] 
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Jewxs. But were it otherwiſe, have you, 


fir, nothing to reproach yourſelf with ? 
VELLUM. Nothing; no, upon my honour : 
do you think a ſteward can preſerve his maſter's 
property from ruin, when he chuſes to be 
ruined 2 And when once he is ſo, can he talk 
of quitting him as you do, if affairs are ſuf. 
fered to continue ? no indeed ; and therefore I 
have come to a determination. | 
JewKxs. Well, but J for my part are more 
merciful, and if he will but do me juſtice in a 
difference, that ſubſiſts between his niece and 


me; his niece, I ſay, who fince ſhe came from 


ſchool, imagining herſelf a woman, takes upon 
her, as you know, to regulate the houſe and 


pry into my management, — in that caſe, not- 


withſtanding Mr. Sterling's great misfortune, I 
will ſtay as long as he thinks proper. 

VELLUM. Yes, yes, Mrs. 5 
extremely fond of ſticking faſt, wherever you 
lay hold; I know that well: but I have very 
weighty reaſons for retreating, and immediate- 


ly. Young Lovewell, whom our maſter has 


brought up with Mr. Roſewell, the attorney, 
meaning he ſhould manage his aftairs in my 
place, has in ſome ſort entered into place 


already. He diſpatched him three weeks tince, 


you know, into the country. Well then, it 
was his commiſſion to go over the eſtates our 
maſter has, or thinks he has, in thoſe parts ; he 
bas finiſhed his ſurvey, and is expected home 
again this very day. 5 5 
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Jzwks. Yes, yes; Iunderſtand you. Lovewell 
muſt have found affairs in ſuch diſorder, that 
diſcretion bids you look at preſent to yourſelt ; 
but I, more conſcientious, have a way to ma- 
nage matters very well between the uncle and 
the niece, My little coutin in the city has 
ſtruck out a plan, and you ſhall ſee— _ 
VxILUNn. Ah, Mrs. Jewks, ſtay here as 
long as you think proper. You have balf a 
dozen reaſons for ſo doing. I have nothing 
but my honeſty and honour to ſpeak for me; 
which I will not truſt to. As you ſay indeed, 
I might be taxed with that diforder, Lovewell 
may diſcover in his principal's affairs, when I 
have only been obedient. Boe But here comes 
Mr. Sterling, I muſt therefore break the ice, 
Jews. And I too firike the iron while *tis 
hot. bo, 

Mr. Sterling {coming in) Well, Jewks«-well, 
Vellum, what's the matter? I am very glad to 
find you both together, as I want to talk a little 
with you. Is it your defign to vex and fret 
me, Mr, Vellum ? my affairs are ſomewhat out 
of order; that I know. I have till now liv'd 
too expenſively ; but matters are not palt re- 
covery, as I hope. I am a batchelor ; the heat 
of youth is almoſt over with me. I have 
therefore every reaſon to contract the ſcale of 
my expences. Would you leave me then in 
my embarraſſment, when I have every need 
of your aſhſtance ? | 

VELLUM. {Aide} I can ſee he does not 
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know the worſt of his affairs. Aloud I can- 


not be of further ſervice to you, fir. 


Mr. STERLING. Yes, - Vellum ; but you 
can—And you too, Jewks, in whoſe behalf I 
have at all times been fo prejudiced, as to ex- 
pect with reaſon ſome return of gratitude at 


preſent, are you likewiſe ſeriouſly determined 


to diſtreſs me: | 
Jzewxs. No, fir; but your niece, to 
whom you have athgned the management of 


matters, can do very well without me. I 


ſhould only be her ſervant, which, conſidering 
the authority that I have exerciſed here for fo 
many years, I ſhould not much approve of. 
Mr, STERLING, Come, my niece, what- 
ever notions you may form about her, 1s a ſpe- 
cial girl, and has no with to injure you in my 
opinion, Add this alſo, if you pleaſe to the 
account of her perfections, her relationſhip. 
You know, as well as I do, ſhe is my own 


brother's child. 


IJEwks. Yes, yes; I know that well enough, 
and am reſolved to do her juſtice. She is pretty, 
ſhe is young, and the affectionate regard with 
which you view her, merits a return. A niece 
like her, and living with a batchelor of ſueh 
a generous turn as you have, cannot but inſpire” 
thoſe ſentiments to which we generally yield in 
favour of achild, You cannot, therefore, fir, 
do better. than to keep her with you. No, you 
Cannot. N 

VELLUM, Then too, in the next place, with 
. 2H 3 regard 
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regard to Mr. Lovewell, you have brought 
him up from infancy, on which account tis 
not aſtoniſhing that you ſhould truſt the manage- 
ment of your affairs to his diſcretion. You 
have known his mother likewiſe for ſo many 
years, who all that time has lived beneath your 
roof, Can my eſteem, fir, poſſibly make head 
againſt ſuch ſtrong connections? No, fir, 1 
muſt do myſelf a little juſtice, I am uſeleſs to 
ou. 
: Mr. STERLING, Very well, I underſtand 
| you both. . You mean to have it underſtood 
vou quit me on account of certain jealouſies 
you entertain, reſpectively, againſt my niece 
and Lovewell. In reply to which, I ſay, that 
as I cannot poſſibly aſcribe the ſtrange malignity 
of thoſe expreſſions you have us*d, to any thing 
except the zcal you have to ſerve me, I forgive 
it. Therefore, do not think of interrupting by 
a ſpirit of cabal, the tranquil life I have ſo long 
been us'd to. Vellum, I will ſpeak to Loves 
well. Ws | 
VELLUM. To no purpoſe, fir. At his re- 
turn, I am perſuaded, he will ſay whatever 
harm he can imagine of me. | | 
Mr. STERLING. Well then, I will not 
believe him; that I promiſe : and you; Jun, 
depend upon it, Iwill give my niece ſo ſharp a 


leſſon ſhe ſhall never think of thwarting you 
in any thing. „ 

JEWRS. No, no, fir; fhe will never ru | 
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the time to come be able to endure me. I am 
ſure, as you will ſee, 


Mr. STERLING. Oh peace, peace and 
friendſhip ; that's my motto, — Vellum, let me 


_ aſk, will every thing be ready for our ball and 


concert. | 
VELLUM, Yes, fir, we want nothing in 


the world but money. 


Mr. STERLING. Nothing in the world but 
money | Always harping on that ſtring. Well 
then, here's money for you. I was yeſterday . 
ſo lucky as to get two hundred guineas in the 
alley ; there are fifty. Don't, however, ufe 
yourſelf to make me furniſh you with money, 
when you want it. They would ſay, tis I 
that am the ſteward. Come, my friends, let 
us be always lo, © 5 

Jewxs. With all my heart, fir. PAliae) 
But the little niece muſt abſolutely have no way 
from this day forward ; or I know what meaſures 
I ſhall take. (She goes out.) 
 VELLUM. {Afide) And TI, for my part, 
will make ready every thing to favour my re- 
treat, { He goes. out. . 

Mr. STERLING, How wicked and unjuſt the 
world 1s ! One believes that Lovewell, for no 
other reaſon than becauſe I have affectionately 
brought him up, — and likewiſe that his mother 


EC Oh 'tis utterly impoſſible to gueſs what their 


imaginations fancy; — and the other goes ſo far 
as to imagine I have certain views upon my 
nicce. Such, ſuch, is the cenſorious world! 
2 H 3 and 
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and ſuch the clouds with which they would 
obſcure the proſpects of a batchelor, whoſe 
happineſs they envy ! Yes, whoſe happineſs, I 
ſay, for is there any ſtate-of life ſo pleaſing ? 
Every where deſir'd, at liberty to do whatever 
he thinks proper. Every ſort of pleaſure comes 
to meet him, and the ſphere of his vexations, 
being bounded to himſelf, it is fo very limited, 
that he has hardly time to feel it, Yes, what- 
ever people ſay upon that head, a batchelor's 
condition is the happieſt in the Univerſe.—A 
wife —and children I—Oh thank heaven, I 
know not what they mean ; but ſtill am free 
from every inconvenience and embarraſſment of 
conjugal connections. 

Mrs. LovEWELL {coming in and having heard 
the three or four laſt words) Come, fir, courage 
and go on. TI ſhould but badly take my time, I 
fancy, were I to come now, and talk of mar- 
- Triage to you. 8 

Mr. STERLING. Ah, dear madam, you ſur- 
priſe me at a time I was endeavouring to digeſt 
the troubles of my fortune. I am never half 
ſo merry, as when vex'd. | | 

Mrs. LovE WELL. TI underſtand : you prac- 
tiſe cheartulneſs, and are mechanically merry 
to keep up your ſpirits. - | 

Mr. STERLING, Right, dear madam, 
Mrs. LOVEWELL. By your converſation, I 
can eafily diſcern your celibacy comforts you 
for every accident of fortune. - 
Mr. STERLING, Yes; I value it no lefs 

| than 
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than you, your widowhood ; and in reality, 


when every thing is well conſidered, I muft 


think our different lots are not ſo melancholy as 
ſome people would perſuade us. 

Mrs. LovEWELL. I, alas, became ſo young 
a widow, as you recollect, that I could ſcarcely 


know the meaning of the expreſſion 4% of liberty. 


However, upon that account, I do not leſs 
enjoy my freedom, and particularly fince that 
patrimony was bequeathed me. 

Mr. STERLING. You are then quite ſatis- 
fied with the bequeſt ? 

Mrs. LovEwELL. It would have fatisfied 
me, had I not procured it by the death of a 
relation that I lov'd, and valued. That, be- 
lieve me, is a loſs I ſhall not eaſily forget. 

Mr. STERLING, I hear, and am in love, 
believe me, with your notions. But no more 
of this. Your mourning days are over now, 
and time, I need not tell you, 1s a ſkilful maſter. 
Madame Mara, whoſe attendance, if you recol- 
lect, you promis'd me this evening, —ſhall we 
have her ? | 

Mrs. LoVvEWELL. Certainly ; and ſhe will 
pleaſe you greatly. She ſings charmingly, and 
to improve herſelf in ſinging, Clary could not 
have a better teacher. _ | 

Mr. STERLING, I am well acquainted wit 
her talents, having heard her frequently at the 
Pantheon, at her private concerts too, and in 
the Abbey. But to change the ſubject, madam, 
i ſhall be unhappy, if your ſon, dear 8 
| | oes 
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does not come in time this evening to be preſent 
at our ball. | | | 
Mrs. LovEwELL. You, know, that not. 
withſtanding he 1s very young, he 1s no leſs 
exact to his appointments, He informed you in 
his letter, he would certainly be here by fix 
o'clock, *Tis now no more than five at far- 
theſt; ſo that I am certain he is not far off. 
Mr. STERLING. Yes, yes; he is exact in- 
| deed, and that in ſome degree removes my ap- 
prehenſions. What a ſon you have in Love- 
well, madam. Are you ſenſible how happy 
you ſhould think yourſelf in having hook a 
ſon ? and more particularly, when our youth 
in general are ſo giddy ? | 
Mrs. LovewELL. *Tis to you he is in- 
debted for whatever commendable qualities he | 
may poſſeſs. The care you have at all times 
taken of his education uniformly carried with 
it every token of paternal love. 75 
Mr. STERLING. The happy diſpoſition of 
your ſon encouraged me to be thus careful. of 
his education: and yet, madam, would you 
think it; there are people here, within my houſe, 
who fancy I have ſpecial reaſons for conſider- 
ing him with ſomething more than common 
friendſhip, ſo diſpoſed are men in general to 
contemplate the worſt fide of every thing. 
Mrs. LOVEWELI. Thoſe people do not 
know then, I became nc with you not 
till full three years and upwards after he was 
born; and that till then, I was reſtricted to a 
| country 
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country town, not leſs than eighty miles from 


London. | a | 
Mr. STERLING. They forget juſt what they 

pleaſe, and recollected ſo likewiſe ; but the 

youth I am at preſent ſpeaking of, reminds me, 


that had things gone 1 J might have 


now been married, and been father to a fon or 
daughter, older now than Lovewell. N 
Mrs. LOVEWELL. What a notion! juſt as 
if at ſuch a time of life as yours, you were too 
old for living happy with a family of young 


ones of your own creation. You complain of 


time, but not of that averſion you have always 
had for matrimony. I muſt ſay, indeed, your 


tenderneſs and friendſhip for my ſon hare 
proved you were defigned by providence to be 
a loving father, and no doubt good huſband. 
Own then, ?tis a pity that a heart like yours, 
ſuſceptible of every generous ſentiment, ſhould 
have confidered it a pleaſing occupation to fup- 
preſs the feelings of | 

40 a life of care and ſolitude in odious celi- 
acys ; | 

Mr. STERLING, That may be indeed; but 
I have hitherto purſued my inclination ; and 
my love of freedom, a propenſity to ſtudy, and 
a reliſh for the pleaſure of the world : all theſe 
have influenced me hitherto, and ſtill con- 
tinue ſo to do, in favour of that celibacy you 
call odious, notwithſtanding thoſe good qualities 
you can diſcover in me, 

Mrs. LovewELL. *Tis but juſtice I ſhould 
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pay you ſuch a compliment, My ſon owes 
more to your folicitude than life; and I too more 
perhaps than friendſhip, In that cruel ſtate to 
which the death of my late huſband, your parti- 
cular and boſom friend, reduced us, we received 
ſuch real ſervice from you at a time when my 
whole fortune lay at ſtake, that I can never 
thank you for ſuch ſervice as I ought ; and 
when I think the time is coming fait upon us 
all, when we muſt part —— 5 

Mr. STERLING. Pray ſpeak not of it: 1 
for my part cannot poſſibly reflect thereon, 
without a ſort of perturbation. {To a ſervant 
entering.) Well? SN 

The SERVANT. A letter, Sir, 

Mr. STERLING {taking it.) Good. Give 
it me. {The ſervant goes out.) TO Mr. Ster- 
ling—{reading the letter J—It is indeed for me 
(putting it up into his pocket.) 2 3 

Mrs. LoveEwELL. Pray make no ceremony 
upon my account, but has _ 

Mr. STERLING. Since you bid me, {open- 
ing the letter I will take that liberty. Ah, ah, 
no fignature or common writing, but all muſic. 
Though an amateur, I hardly know one note, 

*Tis very likely ſent me for my concert. 
. „ I know hardly more than 


you. Ah, Madame Mara, were 2 with us 


now ! but we may read the words at leaſt— 
(taking the paper. 5 | 
Mr. STERLING, Well, let us hear them. 
Mrs, LOVEWELL. *Tisa ſong. {She reads. 
| | | Warmed 
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Warm'd by Lycoris? ardent eyes, 
Anacreon's tuneful ſoul was fir'd ; 
When his laſcivious notes he ſung, 
That beauty his whole ſoul inſpir'd. 
The pen he wrote with, from love's wing 
Muſt have been plucked, as all agree, 
So thy Clariſſa too of thee 
Makes the Anacreon I would ſing. 


| fancy there's ſome ſcheme in this. Shall I 
conti | 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly; I have a cu- 
r10fity to know what follows: | 

Mrs. LoVEWELL (reading } 


Unknowing rivalry or kin, 
Thy charmer's youth thou ſhalt enjoy ; 
Nor Hymen's cumbrous burthen feel, 
When ſated with the wanton boy. 


| Pluck'd from Love's garden, this fair flow'r 
Shall to thy ſoul freſh ſweets convey, 
And make thee, or miſdeems my lay, 
The Anacreon of the preſent hour. 


Mr. STERLING, What villainous reflec- 
tions! Did you know me leſs, what ſtrange 
ideas, madam, would you not have of me ? 
Mrs. LovewELL. Can anonymous reflec- 
tions hurt one, then? Thefe verſes are the 
compoſition of ſome worthleſs individual, ſince 
he hides himſelf. They are however levelled, I 
can Tee, at you. | | 
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Mr. STERLING. Yes, yes, no doubt; but 
Mrs. LOVEWELL {reading} 


If to diſturb thy tender loves, 5 
Nine-month'd Lucina ſhould prepare, 

Have ready (as a friend I ſpeak) E 
Thy dower to portion off the fair. | 

 Plutus can well Love's ſlips repay ; 

Scorn therefore every ſenſe of ſhame, 
And for the object of thy flame, 

Become the Anacreon of the day. 


Mr. STERLING. Poor Clariſſa! Is it poſſi- 
ble the world ſhould be ſo cruel !—You your- 
ſelf know, madam, this poor child is in realit 
an orphan, without friends or fortune. I fir! 
brought her here, that ſhe might have ſome 
education, and ſhe meets with this injurious 
treatment! | | 55 

Mrs. LovEWELL. You muſt not conſider 
in a ſerious manner thus the work of a mali- 
cious libeller; it merits only your contempt. 

Mr. STERLING, No, madam : though con- 7 
temptible enough, I muſt acknowledge it de- 
ſerves much more than mere contempt. Were 
theſe vile ſtanzas levelled only at myſelf, I ſhould 
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ay 


Lend 


deſpiſe them. But my niece, my dear Clariſſa, | 
who has nothing but her virtue as a portion, why | 
muſt ſhe be treated ſo outrageouſly ? However, 

I muſt look on this fame paper as a ſalutary ad- J 
monition ſent me. Others would, no doubt, 8 


conſider 
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_ conſider it as ſuch, without avowing their 
idcas. So that inſtantly, this very night, Cla- 
riſſa ſhall return to ſchool again. Beſides you, 
madam, were a ſort of mother to her here. 
You are about to leave us; one more reaſon, 
I ſhould take the hint, and ſend her from me. 
Every thing is ſettled on that head, 


Mrs, LovEwELIL. Let me ſpeak a little free- - 


ly to you. This is one among the numerous 
1nconveniences attendant on that ſtate you are 
o fond of, In a manner it has thruſt you out 
of nature, and even made you overleap 'the 
bounds preſcribed you in the world. Your 
conduct is ſuſpected by ſociety, and their ſuſ- 
picions take in every one about you. This, 
in general, is the conſequence of celibacy, 
which muſt hurt a feeling diſpoſition, ſuch as 
yours is. 


Mr. STERLING, You diſtreſs me, madam, 


at a time I ſtand in need of conſolation. 
CLARISSA (coming in.) Ah, my dear, dear 
madam, let me give you a good piece of news. 


I am again in tavour, you muſt know, with 


Mrs. Jewks.— _ 
Mr. STERLING, How, niece ? | 
CrarissaA, You know, dear uncle, you 
directed me to mind how things were managed 
in the houſe? | 3 5 
Mr. STERLING. I do, and what of that? 


Crarissa. I found that every thing was 


in diſorder, and remarked as much, you know, 
which made her very angry with me. 
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Mr. STERLING, Well, what next ? 

CLARIsSA, We are, however, now good 
friends again ; norcan ſhe ſhow me half enough 
affection ; ſo that you will have that peace Fou 
10 much wiſh for. 

Mr. STERLING, Truly 2 am glad to hear 
that matters are fo ſettled : but for ſuch good 
news, muſt mention * that will grieve 
vou I am very ſorry 

CLARISs A. On account of what, dear 

uncle? | 

Mr. STERLING. That this very night you 
muſt return to ſchool, 

CLARISsA. To ſchool, dear uncle, and 
this very night? what, after you had promiſed 
I ſhould never leave 49 ? Ab, dear uncle, 
how have I diſpleaſed yo | 
Mr. STERLING, o "Bi not dif leaſed 

me. On the other hand, I love yorr itill, as 
much as ever I have done, and 'tis that love 
which makes mes come to ſuch a refolution 

much againſt my will. The world, of which 
you know ſo little, makes it criminal that we 
ſhould live with one another. What is natu- 
ral affection in me, paſſes——Ah, my dear Cla- 
riſſa, I would here go on, but cannot. 

CLARISSA. Cannot? Ts it 2 ? Dear 
madam, ſpeak a little for me, 

Mr. STERLING, Be perſuaded, I feel for 
you in my heart, whatever any other perſon 
poſſibly could tell me. But, my dear Clariſſa, 


tor your own advantage, I muſt now inſiſt upon 
obedience 
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obedience, as on my part, I do every thing re- 


luctantly that may affect you. Be determined, 


therefore, to perform your duty. I, on this 
occaſion, am inflexible. I leave you to reflect 
a little; and I hope, that in my preſent ſtate 
of trouble, your good friend and almoſt mo- 


ther, will go with you in the chariot. I will 


{ce to have it ready. / He goes out. 

Mas. LOVEWELL. Be not thus diſhearten- 
ed, my dear girl. I judge what quarter, or 
can give a tolerable gueſs thereat, this ſtorm is 
come from; but have hopes, I ſhall find means 
to diſſipate it, and will ſpare no pains to do ſo. 
Come up ſtairs then, in about five minutes. I 
have ſomething I muſt do before I talk the mat- 
ter over with you. 8 | 

CLARISsA. Ah my dear good lady; after 
what my uncle has ſo pofitively told me | 

Mrs. LOVEWELL. Yes, i know, what-you 
would ſay, —that my endeavours will be uſeleſs; 
but have patience, and leave me to manage 
the affair. (She goes out. / 

CLARTSSA {alone,} Return again to ſchool, 
as far as fifty miles and upward, from my un- 
cle*s, and this very night too! Ah, dear Love- 
well, when you learn, on your return, we muſt 
be ſeparated, and perhaps for ever, — No, your 
countenance and image, I foreſee, will be for 


LovewELL (entering in a travelling dreſs. } 
My dear Clariſſa, what a pleafure that I meet 


For firſt at my return, of whom I had fo long 
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been thinking. Yes, *tis you indeed, my dear 
_ ſweet maid, | 5 
CLARISsA. Ah, Lovewell, I have lon 
been thinking of you likewiſe ; and had Jul 
before you entered here, been mentioning your 
name, but with an accent, notwithſtanding, of 
affliction; which, when I inform you of the 
reaſon, you will fay 1s no way out of ſeaſon. 
LoVEWELL. 3 alarm me, dear Clariſſa. 
What has happen'd to you? Fn 
CLARISSA. I am ordered back to ſchool 
again, this very night. My uncle told .me, 
not five minutes ſince, he was obliged to ſend 
me there. Your mother ſays ſhe will do every 
thing ſhe can to make him change his reſolu- 
tion; but for my part, I imagine it will be loſt 
— EE n . > 
| LovewstrL. Send you back to ſchool 
again | My dear Clarifla, if you love me ſtill, 
for heaven's ſake let not ſuch a circumſtance 
afflict you. Pardon me, dear maid, for ſaying 
that if this be all that grieves your tender bo- 
ſom, my affection for you looks upon it rather 
a happineſs, | 3 
CLARISsA. A happineſs ! what, Lovewell: 
we mult part! You love me! We are not to 
ſee each other any more; and yet, — Ah, poor 
Clariſſa !—Is it thus you love me ? 5 
LovewELL. Do not judge ſo harſhly o 


wy love, till I have told you every thing, 
y mother lately wrote me word that quickly 
after my return I was to go again into the coun- 


try, 


r 


f 


try, on a buſineſs relative to the eſtate my 


uncle leſt us. 
Clan, Well? - ĩͤ | 
LovEkwELLI. Well then, Clarifla, we ſhall 
once more be divided from each other. You 
are handſome, and pleaſe every eye. While J 


am abſent, you will hardly want for lovers, 


who will do whatever they are able to obtain 
a place within your heart. Your uncle, very 
poſſibly, will think of giving you in marriage 
to my rival, more particularly as he does not 
know a tittle of our loves. My mother, who 


is no leſs ignorant thereof, can never be ex 


pected to ſay any thing in my behalf, All theſe 
inquietudes will ceaſe if you are ſent into the 
country. Pardon me, my dear Clariſſa, then, 
if for a ſeaſon I would ſacrifice your freedom 
to my fears. This ſentiment is far from being 


hogourable, I confeſs to you; but I can only 


liſten to the counſels of my love. 

CLARIsSsA. I pardon you, dear Lovewell, 
in conſideration of that ſentiment itſelf, But 
tell me, have not I great reaſon to fear every 


thing, and do not all the dangers, abſence may 
occahon | 
LoveEWELL. Abſence, doubtleſs, is an evil; 


put hearts ſuch as ours, fo taithfully attached, may 


meer it with leſs pain. It is the teſt of tender- 


neſs. It is the cloud, love often forms that it 
may turn ſoon afterward into a brighter day. 
Have not two lovers, when once ſeparated, 
the reſource of thinking of each other, Yes, 
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my dear Clariſſa, thought heals all their evils, 
or at leaſt alleviates them greatly. Though 
in perſon abſent, yet their ſouls are conſtantly 
together. 8 

CLARISsA. I could never have believed, 
that ſchool, from which I came with ſo much 
fatisfaction, could be ſo delightful as you re- 
preſent it. Yes, dear Lovewell, though I al- 
ways thought it rather dull and gloomy, I 
ſhall henceforth fancy it the abode of happineſs, 
if it may only be the means of keeping pure 
and perfect in my heart, thoſe ſentiments that 
will be always precious to me. _ 

LOVEWELL. And for my part, dear Cla- 

riſſa, I ſhall look upon the world, when ſepa- 
rated from you, as no better than a deſert, till 
ſuch time as we ſhall meet again, and be toge- 
ther. Go, then, to my mother, while I pay 
a viſit to your uncle, and inform him of my 
whole proceedings in the country, I have 
diſmal tidings for him. N 

CLARISSA, Tt was feared you would have 
ſuch : What are they ? | 55 

LovEWELL. You will know the whole too 
ſoon, Clariſſa; let not ſuch a hint, however, 
grieve you out of meaſure, Every thing may 
yet be mended, 8 | 


ACT 


again. 
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AC Tu 
SCENE aki 


IJEwERs alone.) 
HERE are mighty changes brought about, 


and that too in a moment, as it were, A maſ- 
ter whoſe affairs are in diſorder; a vile ſteward 


ſent about his buſineſs ; pretty little miſs diſ- 


patched to ſchool ; a widow, with her ſon, juſt 


ready to ſet off upon a jaunt into the country, 
and I only left behind with Mr. Sterling. All 
the better. He will be obliged to leave off his 


parade, and limit thoſe expences he was at con- 
tinually, which will ſave me, for the time to 


come, a deal of trouble. I know very well, 
my nameleſs couplets would go near to rid me 


of the little niece. Her fooliſh uncle does not 


in the leaſt ſuſpect his faithful Jewks of having 
played him ſuch a trick ; for I thought proper 
even to ſolicit ſhe might not be ſent to ſchool ; 
and thus, I am completely miſtreſs in the houſe 
 LovEWELL {entering, and aſide. } This 
woman ſhould be ſerved no better than old Vel- 
lum was. / Aloud Well, Mrs. Jewks, what 
changes we have here! So | 
Jewxs, Yes, fir, and I was thinking of 
them. | 1 
LovEWELIL. You were thinking of them? 
And who, pray, has cauſed them? may _ 
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aſk without offending you? Believe me, I fear 
not. | . 4 

JewKs. Why ſo; I am at all times free 
and open, and the attachment I have ever had, 
fir, for my worthy maſter's intereſt—— 
Lo VEWELL. In the firſt place, made you 
underhandedly perſuade him to ſend off his 
nicce into the country. FT $a 

Jxwks. What myjuſlice! I perſuade him! 
On the other hand, inquire, and you will find 
I did whatever I was able, on the plea of hav- 
ing being his faithful ſervant fifteen years and 
upwards, to prevent her being ſent : but Mr, 
Sterling, as he faid, was maſter, and would 
have things ſo, | 

LoVEZWELL. Yes; he ſhould eertainly be 
maſter ; and provided he would hear the ad- 
vice of thoſe who love him, Mrs. Jewks, 
you think yourſelf quite cunning; but the 
time may come for pulling off your maſque, 
as well as Vellum's. You are free, you fay : 
you merit, therefore, I ſhould be as free with 
you: and ſo I will be likewiſe, that you may 
depend upon. Clariſſa was an eye-ſore to you, 
as jhe found out your miſmanagement of mat- 
ters; therefore, you went ſecretly to work 
_ againſt her. For the ſake of what do I 
know ? For the fake, at leaſt, of certain dirty 
purpoſes, you have not ſcrupled to diſturb a 
good man's peace; but truth will ſhow itſelf at 
laſt, to your confuſion, . Wy - 


Jxwks. 


— —— 
— 2 
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IE w Es. Sir, thoſe mevaces have no effect 


on me. I fear you not, and my deportment 


always has been ſuch, that it defies reproach. 
LOVEWELL. Mrs, Jewks, once more I tell 
you, *tis your arts have ſent Clariſſa off, I 
am as certain of it as I am of my exiſtence, 
though I know not how you went to work. 
You may conſider it a lucky circumſtance, that 
J ſet off to-morrow ; otherwiſe- 
JEewKs. Well, otherwiſe? What then? 
Perhaps it would not be amiſs to ſend you off 
to ichool, yourſelf; for every word you utter 
ſhows how great a fimpleton you are, But 
that you may not peſter me a minute longer, 
I ſhall leave you to yourſelf. And fo, your 
humble ſervant, fir. {Goes out. In 


| LoveweLL, Poor 1 are you not 


yet ſufficiently impoſed upon? | 
Mrs. LovEWELL fentering.) Well, what 
was Mr. Sterling doing when you left him? 
LoVEWELL. Striking: out another plan to 
regulate his conduct. After I had fully told 
him of the great diſorder his affairs were in, 
the borrowings they were charged with, and 
the knavery of his ſteward, that has taken 


care to leave us of his own accord, he told 


me he had formed the reſolution of reducing 


his expences ; and that, roo, with all the gaiety 


imaginable, He obſerved, that all misfortunes 
had their uſe, ſince having now a great deal 
| leſs, he ſhould have much leſs care to keep it. 


When a man has neither wife nor children, 
| nw added 


Py 


o 
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added he, how can he make himſelf unhappy ? 
In one word, his ſingle life, he looks on as a 
ſalve for every evil, : | 
Mrs. LovEwELL. I am glad he bears the 
blow ſo well; and hope his ſpirits may con- 
tinue. | . | 1 
LovewELL. But, dear mother, with the 
opulence you have at preſent, — You are ſen- 
ſible how many obligations we have to him.— 
In his fituation; therefore, ſhould not you— 
Mrs. LovEWELL. I know what you would 
ſay, as well as what I have to do; and hope 
vou will approve 1t.—TI am likewiſe glad, you 
have ſuch gratitude within you. —Every thing 
was ordered for our ſetting off to-morrow ; but 
my preparation ſhall be countermanded for a 
week or ſo, that I may ſee how things will 
turn ; but Mr, Sterling muſt not know of my 
intention till to-morrow. I have weighty rea- 
ſons for this reſolution. - 3 
LovEwWELL (/ighing.} And Clariſſa; you 
have ſent her off with Fanny, then, into the 
country? | y 
Mrs. LovEWELL. So her uncle thinks; 
but ſhe 1s hid at preſent in my chamber, where, 
the is to ſtay, till circumſtances make it pro- 
per to produce her, I have weighty reaſons tor 
this ſtep, too, 2 
LovewELL {with a ſprightly tone of voice.) 
Ah, my dear, dear mother, you concern your- 
ſelf in favour of Clariſſa. I can ſee you love 
her, and am quite enchanted at it, M 
; 78. 
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Mrs. LovewELT, She deſerves I ſhould ; 
| but how your tone is altered fince I told you | 
where ſhe is! | | 5 

LovEWELL. Alas! did you but know, — 
I never yet durſt tell you, but. 

Mrs. LOVEWELLI. But! well, but what? 
Speak, Lovewell ? you are talking to your 
friend. I think, you know that well enough. 

LoveEWELL. Yes, yes, you are my friend 
indeed, I know it, and begin to think I have 
been guilty of a crime in keeping you till now 
a ſtranger to the diſpoſition of my heart. Yes, 
deareſt mother, I adore Clarifla, and have rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe her not inſenſible of my af- 
fection, Condeſcend to look on our reciprocal 
attachment with a mother's eye. You know 
her, and muſt grant ſhe 1s the model of all vir- 
tue, and the wonder of all beauty ; but the 
evil that purſues her, — without fortune, — 
friends, — or expectations. — She is more than 
charming, in the general acceptation of the 
term; for her misfortunes make her ſtill more 
charming than ſhe would have been without 
them, 5 | 

Mrs. LovzwELL. I am very glad you did 
not think of keeping this affair between you, 
ſecret any longer. 1 began to fear I ſhould be 
forced to gueſs it, had you ſtill continued to 
keep ſilence. Let it, therefore, be a ſecret ſtill, 
but more particularly to Clariſſa's uncle, till 
ſuch time as I have thought a little, and de- 


termined on the proper ſteps to be purſued bis 
this 


about it. 
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this occaſion, Let my love do every thing in 
your behalf, Rely upon it, as you may do 


very ſafely, and go give thoſe counter orders I 


was ſpeaking of juſt now: but not in ſuch a 
way, that Mr. Sterling may know any thing 
LovEwWELL. Ah, how happy am I on a ſud- 
den! {Goes out.) 1 
Mrs. LOVEWELL. And I likewiſe. His 
affection for Clariſſa is the thing I wanted, ſince 
by doing every thing to make him happy, I 
ſhall ſhow my gratitude to Mr. Sterling likewiſe, 
intereſted as he mult be in his ee re 
Alas! I owe him more than ever I can poſſibly 
repay ; but he is come to ſeek me. {To Mr. 
Sterling, coming in.) Well, fir, Jewks has tri- 
umphed, and your niece is on her journey now 
into the country. I could no how go myſelf, 
and therefore ſent my chambermaid. - 
Mr. STERLING. Your care obliges me: 
but let me notwithſtanding mention my ſurpriſe, 
that you ſhould ſtill continue prejudiced againſt 
that woman. Did you only know how ſhe en- 
deavoured by perſuaſion to detain Clariſſa here, 
you would in that cafe do her greater juſtice. 
Mrs. LovEwELL. You may talk as long 
as you think proper; bur ſhall never bring me 
to believe, your Jewks is not an artful creature, 
that impoſes on you; and the more ſo, as you 
think her honeſt. VO | 
Mr. STERLING, She has been ſo many years 


Mrs. 


ee 
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Mrs. LovewELL. Say rather, Sir, ſo many 
years upon the watch to violate the confidence 
with which you truſt her. | 

Mr. STERLING. Pardon me, if my ideas of 


her do not ſquare with yours. But to proceed 


to buſineſs, —I have juſt ſent out to counter- 
mand my concert, which is one expence already 
faved me. I ſhall fee, if *tis not poſſible to 
live without a concert at one's houſe. 
: _ LovEweELL., I fancy you will find 
ik 10. | 

Mr. STERLING. I ſhould have liked to do fo 
with the ball; but *rwas too late ; ſo that, I 
fancy, muſt go on. 1 | 

Mrs. LovEWELL. Yes truly muſt it: that, 

you know, I always thought a very great 
amuſement; and beſides, I mean to introduce a 
certain lady to you, one who 1s a friend of mine, 
and frequently has ſpoken of you in the higheſt 


terms. I ſent her yeſterday a ticket, and in- 


formed her I would manage matters ſo that ſhe 


might have a converſation with you, which ſhe 


wiſhes 3 1 | 
Mr. STERLING. Wiſh to have a converfa- 


tion, madam, do you. ſay with me? And to 


what purpoſe, pray ? 7.5 

Mrs. LovEWELL. Oh, I know nothing on 
that head for certain; though I muſt acknow- 
ledge, I conjecture ſhrewdly : for the lady is a 
widow, very richly left, and if I have not miſ- 
interpreted appearances, has ſome deſigns upon 


you: ſo that, were you not poſſeſſed entirely 
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with that demon of a ſingle life, this matter 
might be brought to ſome concluſion happy tar 
you both. | | NE 5 

Mr. STERLING, Deſigns on me! She takes 
a proper time indeed to ſerve her purpoſe, when 
my fortunes are fo ſhattered, and my yourhful 
days quite over. I divine, ſhe muſt be one of 


thoſe ſame ſuperanuated beauties that are dried 


up to a chip, which, as the proverb favs, to 


look at, ont can never tell what block *twas cut 


from. Madam, to ſay nothing but the truth, 
much rather than be glued to ſuch a one, I 
would remain a batchelor. | 5 
Mrs. LOVEWELL. Aye, this is what I was 
afraid of, both on her account and yours. 
Mr. STERLING, Afraid of? There was 
nothing to be feared in ſuch a caſe for either of 
us. You inform me, ſhe is rich; ſhe cannot 
therefore want a huſband long, if ſhe defires to 
have one. With reſpect to me, my income is 
diminiſhed. Well then, the leſs money the leſs 
care. I am not one of thoſe who think they are 
entitled to get rid of their exiſtence, in ill for- 


tune. Is there not a ſure reſource in labour to 


get bread. Beſides, there is ſo little wanted 
to ſubſiſt us, if we have but a good heart, toge - 
ther with a little courage in it, to put up with 
ſome few wants. Adverſity but ſerves to ren- 
der virtue more conſpicuous, and vice only 
makes mankind deſpair, The ſituation I am in 
will ſhow me truly what I am, Yes, gt | 
| | fifty 


? 
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fifty years of age, I ſhall find out, and for the 
firſt time in my life, what I am worth. 

Mrs. LovkWEkLIL. Find out !—Find out! 
Lou will find out no more, with all your 
reaſoning, than that men, when they have 
reached a certain time of life, mult ſuffer many 
melancholy moments 1h a ſtate of celibacy. We 
muſt own indeed, if we reſpect our character 
for candour, that as long as the precarious 
charms of youth and the vivacity of paſſions 
ſerve by way of aliment to this defire of free- 
dom, which is very often only brother to li- 
centioufneſs, -I fay we mutt acknowledge every 
thing delights, and carries an enchanting aſpect : 
but theſe moments ſo delightful paſs away, and 
do not make up the whole life of any man. 
A time inevitably follows them, when the un- 
married muſt diſcern they have been doing 
every thing they could do, for the purpoſe of 
defrauding nature: but. inſtead, have put the 
trick upon themſelves —I hear a foot upon the 
ſtairs: *tis Madam Mara. What are we to do? 

Clariſſa is not here 
Mr. SrERLIN G. Why we muſt make the 
beſt excuſe we can, and beg her to oblige us 
with a littte of that admirable ſinging every one 
is fo much ſtruck with. —She is at the door. 
Do vou ſpeak to her. 

Mrs. LoveEwerT {To Madame Mara coming 
in } Your obedient, humble ſervant, madam. 
Be ſo kind as to fit down. We had deſigned to 
#3 put 
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put a ſcholar under your inſtruction, but have 
been obliged to ſend her off into the country, not 
an hour ago; and had no time ts give you inti- 
mation of it, or prevent you ſo much trouble, 
which we notwithſtanding mean to ſatisfy you 
for. We think ſhe will not long be abſent, and 
deſign, when ſhe comes back to take the benefit 
of your acknowledged ſkill, if you are pleaſed 
to let us have it. In the mean time, Madam, 
pardon me the freedom of requeſting you to en- 
tertain us with a ſpecimen of that uncommon har- 


mony, which every one proclaims with ſo much 


approbation. Any thing you pleaſe ; for no- 


thing can be light or trifling from ſo great an 


artiſt, | | 

Madame Mara. I can give you, Madam, 
a delightful ſong, that was, no earlier than this 
morning, ſet to muſic. *Tis quite new, and 
will afford you ſome idea of my ſkill. I have 
excited ſome ſmall ſhare of envy in the town. 
They criticiſe me without mercy ; but I heed 
them not. | . | | 

Mr. STERLING, You act quite properly. 


The public love you. On your part, take care 
you do not grow upon their approbation, and 


abuſe thoſe favourable notions the whole town 


give into, of your voice. {To Mrs. Lovewell.} 


Come, Madan, liſten ; this will make us full 
amends for having loſt our concert. | 
Mdame Mar A {/ings.) 3 
Mrs. LoveweLL {after gie has finiſted. 


Truſt 
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Truft me, now, your voice is delicate beyond 
expreſſion. | „ : 
Mr. STERLING. Nothing can be ſweeter. 
Madame MRA. I am glad it pleaſes you. 
And if I did not think I ſhould fatigue your 
patience, I would fing you halt a dozen ftanzas 
zhat might probably divert you. They were put 
into my hand laſt night. The gentleman who 
brought them had them from another, and that 
ether from another, and fo upward through a 
dozen hands, ſo much the ſtanzas pleaſed them. 
infomuch, that I was prayed to put them into 
wulic, which as yer I have not done: but if 
vou wiſh to hear me ſing them, I can do it to 
another tune. | 
Mr. STERLING. You will oblige us greatly. 
Madame Marg. They were wrote upon a 
batchelor who has a young relation, that is 
lkewile very pretty, living with him. Oh, the 
wards are quite delightful, | 4 
Mr. STERLING {To Mr. Lovenvell, } Stanzas, 
aud a young relation !—Ls it poſſible that - 
Mrs. LovEW ELI. {To Mr. Sterling We 
Mall hear them; fo pray ſing us, if you pleaſe, 
thoſe flanzas. 
Madame Max A. . Yes, with all my heart; 
but then, as they are ludicrous, and as the gen- 
tieman who brought them was himſelf enjoined 
to fecrecy, don't talk about them any where as 
what I ſuns; for then, the author of them 
might be prob. bly found out. 
* Mr, STERLING, Fear nothing, madam. 
8 N Madame 
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Madame Maxa ſinging. — 
Warm'd by Lycoris' ardent eyes 
Mr. STERLING {To Mrs. Lovewell.) The ſame, 
Madame Max a {continues ſinging.) | 

Anacreon's tuneful ſoul was fir'd : 
When his laſcivious notes he ſung, - 
That beauty his whole ſoul inſpir'd 
The pen he wrote with, from Love's wing 
Muſt have been pluck'd, as all agree; 
So thy Clarifla too of thee 
Makes the Anacreon I would ing. 


{ 


Mr. STERLING. Very well. „ 
Mrs. LOVEWELL {To Madame Mara. Let 
me entreat you not to fing the other -{tanzas. 
We are well acquainted with the perſon they 
were made on. We have likewiſe read them. 
Certainly the ridicule was not deſerved ; but 
yet, the gentleman would give I don't know 
what to find out who the author was. 
Madame Mara. Oh, that I cannot ſay pre- 
ciſely ; nor indeed would I inform you of the 
little I was told, —unleſs you promiſe 
Mrs. LovewELL. We will promiſe any 
thing you pleaſe. But after all, *tis nothing 
but a joke, and cannot bring you into danger. 
Madame Mara I myſelf think fo too; but 
muſt have your promiſe to be ſecret, 
Mrs, LovEwELL. That you may be ſure of. 
Madame Mara. Well then, *twas the 
batchelor's own upper ſervant that ' procured 
ü them 
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them to be written ; and to heighten ſtill the 
joke, conveyed them to her maſter by the poſt ; 
at leaſt, the gentleman, my friend, informed me 
ſo. You know theſe ſort of women at a batche- 
lor's would always play the miſtreſs : the rela- 
tion was a ſpy upon her conduct, and ſhe wiſhed 
to rid herſelf of ſuch a troubleſome companion. 
Was it not a clever ſcheme :—-Ah! ah! I 
ſhould be glad to know if it ſucceeded. _ 
Mr. STERLING. Yes, it did ſucceed ; that 
J can tell you: but the ſchemer ſhall be pu- 
niſhed, as the merits, —Here fhe is, quite apro- 
pos. {Fewks appearing Come here, come 
bere, good Mrs, Jewks. We have a little mat- 
ter to adjuſt, Read that pray {giving her the 
flanzas.) Have you any knowledge of thoſe 
verſes. . . 1 | 
Jewxs {afide.} Heaven's! my verſes, thus 
come round! however, let me not betray my- 
ſelf, / Aloud Theſe verſes ?—No, Sir. 
Mir. SrzxLInNG {To Madame Mara. Ex- 
cuſe me, Madam. She ſays no, you hear: 
and yet theſe very verſes (here they are) were 
ſent to me, and this is Jewks, my upper ſer- 
vant. | 
Madame Maza. I haveonly told you what 
I heard myſelf, Sir. 
J=wxs. She has only told you. I am here 
accuſed, and muſt not ſtand on delicacy to ac- 
quit myſelf. If ſhe has told you any thing to 
my diſcredit, ſhe impoſes on you. 
Madame Mara, I impoſe! Oh! _ 1 
uc 
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will you ſhow the lady in? The company are 
come already, I believe. R | 
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| ſuch then be your tone, I bind myſelf to prove 


J had theſe verſes from a gentleman who told 
me, they were written for the upper ſervant of 


a fingle gentleman, and had been ſent him. 


Now it ſeems your maſter is a fingle gentle» 
man; ſuch verſes have been ſent to him, and 
you are upper ſervant in his family. You are 
the guilty perſon therefore. I impoſe ! the 
gentleman from whom I had the verſes ſhall 
confirm what I have mentioned, to your face, 
23 What then you dare—— 
r. STERLING, Too plain; too plain. Is 
this then a return for all the friendſhip I have 
thewn you? ; 
33 Can you think, fir ?—- 
r. STERLING Think! Go, monſter. 


Quit my preſence; and in four-and-twenty 


hours, let there be nothing left belonging to 
you here, | | | 
TJEewks [withdratving and afide.) What an 
unlucky chance! Who could have ever thought 
it ! | ; 
Mr. STERLING. And you, madam, if you 
pleaſe to honour us this evening with your pre- 


- Tence, paſs into the ball room. We have been 


inviting a ſelect aſſembly. You may meet with 
ſome amuſement. We have got a domino and 
maſque here at your ſervice. Mrs, Lovewell, 


Mrs. Lovzæw zl. With all my heart. 
Come, madam, /r/ g ont. . 


"IE 
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Mr. STERLING {perceivemg Jets.) What 
are you there ſtill? - V ou underſtood me? 
Ikwks. Yes, and I obey, I merit your 
diſpleaſure, fir; I own, I do: but then I know 
the cauſe of all this, fir. *Tis Mr. Lovewell, 
who has doubtleſs done whatever he was able 
to undo me in your good opinion. Well then, 
though I quit your ſervice, I will give you 
good adyice: and therefore be upon your guard, 
or ſend to have your niece again in town, 
while he is here, unleſs you wiſh to keep up a 
connection they have privately eſtabliſhed, 
which perhaps will bring but little honour to 
themſelves or you. I leave you to reflect there- 
on. {She goes out, and Mrs. Lovewell enters.) 
Mr. STERLING. You come in proper time 
to hear what Jewks has juſt now old me. 
A connection, as ſhe ſaid, between my neice 
and Lovewell. What can all this mean? Did 
you perceive . 
Mrs. LOVEWELL. Why, Mr. Sterling, don't 
you ſee diſtinctly how the odious woman ſeeks. 
tome victim upon which to wreck her ſpite. 
She 18 a monſter, that has vented her laſt poiſon 
at the moment ſhe was quitting you. TI anſwer 
for my ſon, as for myſelf. I know his heart ; 
he is incapable of harbouring any thought un- 
worthy of Clarifla, or himſelf, _ | 
Mr. STERLING, I think ſo too: but yet 
Mrs. LovEwELL, But. yet? let all this 
teach you, that my prejudices, as you ſaid _ 
were, againſt this Jewks, were not ill —_— . 
| | | er 
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Her intention was to drive away all thoſe that 
might obſtruct her, in the plan ſhe had con- 


ceived of being miſtreſs here alone. And I 


again repeat it, Sir, that this is what your celi- 
bacy cannot but expoſe you to, at ſuch a time 
of life as you have reached. — But this event 


depreſſes, I believe, your ſpirits —You have 


not a word to ſay. | 

Mr. STERLING {aftey a pauſe.) The wicked 
woman! And to ſuch an odious creature have I 
ſacrificed my poor Clariſſa ! *Tis too much! 
Ah, madam, every thing conſpires againſt me. 
J am caſt into deſpair,—And you too, muſt ſet 
out to-morrow ? | | 

Mrs. LovEwELL. Abſolutely fo. This 
Journey, you are ſenfible, is not to be avoided, 
When the ball is over, we ſhall get into the 
chariot. | | 
Mr. SrERLING. Every circumſtance diſ- 
treſſes me. A raſcal ſteward, that I thought the 


beſt man in the world, has nearly ruined me : a 


wretched woman, that for fifteen years I had 
implicitly relied on, proves a monſter. I have 
ſent away my neice, that might have proved a 


_ conſolation to me; and you, madam, with your 


ſon, are going both to leave me. I am utterly 
abandoned; and *tis now I feel at laſt the miſe 
of a ſituation | 
Mrs. LoveEwELL. Oh, for ſhame! call up 
your ſpirits. In the ball room you may meet 


with ſomething to divert your melancholy ; = 
| | = 


FFF 
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the company, I had forgot to tell you, are aſ- 
ſembled, and defire to ſee you. 
Mr. STERLING, I could wiſh, with all my 


ſoul, this ball were farther. 


Mrs. LovewELL. You muſt poſitively put 
away theſe thoughts. So ſtep into the ball 
room. I will hurry on my domino, and follow 
you. RS | 
Mr. STERLING. But where is Lovewell ? 
Mrs. LovewELL. Don't you be uneaſy 


upon his account. TI anſwer for it Lovewell - 


will be certain to make one. 5 | 

Mr. STERLING. Ah, madam, I have loſt all 
patience ; for to aggravate my caſe that needs 
retirement and reflection, I muſt go and do the 
honours of a ball. 

Mrs. LovEwWELI. What ſignifies complain» 
ing ? Go at once, Who knows what fortune 
may do for you, while the entertainment of the 
night is going forward? : 

Mr. STERLING. Nothing, but prepare new 


ſubjects. of vexation, 


ACT 
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og 8 

SCENE (A room contiguous to the ball room that 

appears illuminated. * 


» ö 
Mrs. LovEwWELL, LovEWELL, 2 CA 
RISSA, all in domi nos. 


| * | Mrs. LovEWELL. 


No my dear Clariſſa, fear you mathe, 
Under favour of your. maſque and do- 
mino, you may enjoy the pleaſure of the even- 
ing with your uncle. Lovewell will be with 


you. | 
CLARISSA. my dear, ood Madam, 
how I thank = To or you, I ſhould have 


now been got to ſchool, and that is very dif- 
ferent. | 

LovEwELL. *Tis I that ought to thank 
you, mother. 

VMfIrłrs. LovEwELIL. *Tis not time as yet for - 
that; but every thing, I hope, will proſper, if 
you do bur follow my directions. 

LovEwELL. That we will not fail to do. 

CrLARISSA. No certainly, we will not. 

Mrs. LoveEwELL / looking at them both.} 
Very well,—Should Mr. Sterling ſee you thus 
diſguiſed, you need not fear diſcovery. Have 
you each your maſque about you, ready to put 
on the moment any one - I you, parti- 
cularly Mr. Sterling ? 

CLARISSA. Yes ; here's mine, 
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LovxwzLL. And mine too, look you, f mo- 
ther, {they both maſt.) , 

Mrs. LovewELL. Good! Among the com- 
pany, take care you don't unmaſk. 

CLARISSsA. Oh, you have told us that ok 
ready, which we ſhall not eaſily forget, {going.) 

Mrs. LovEWELL. Well? and where would 
you be going now in ſuch a hurry? 

CLARISSA, Where Into the ball room, 
Madam. 

LovkwzELI. Ves, into the ball room. Tis 

quite full of company already. _ 
Mrs. LoVvEwELILI. But 1 have not yet, I 
fancy, told you what you are to do when there. 
Pull off your maſks and liſten. Vour good for- 
tune very poſſibly depends upon it. 

LoVEWELL. I am all attention. 

CLARISsA. Oh, my dear, dear Lady! 

Mrs. LOVEWELL. Tou obſerve my do- 
mino. | 

CLARISSA, Yes, yes; a blue one. 

Mrs. LoveweELL. Take no notice then, 
. when ſuch a domino is walking, or in _— 

with Mr. Sterling, who will not be maſked : 
but when you ſee him with a lady in a ſea- 
green domino and roſe-bud trimmings 

CTLARISsA. In a ſed-green domino, with 
roſe- bud trimmings ? 

Mrs. LovzwzLI. Ves. Then en at a 
diſtance; but not ſo as to attract his notice, 
while that domino is with him. = 
LovzwELLI. We ſhall take care, mother. 
SON 2 L Mrs. 
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Mrs. LoVvEwWEIT. They will come into this 
room perhaps, and have a little chat together; 
during all which time, you muſt obſerve them 


at a proper diſtance, paſſing to and fro. 


LovEkwELL. Yes, yes; I underſtand. 

CLarissa. And I too, Madam: we will 
walk about, quite unconcerned, like others. 

Mrs. LovEWELL. And when once you ſee 
their converſation over, if the lady (in the ſea- 
green domino I mean) unmaſks, then come 
you up and join them. 

CLARISss A. Yes, —You underſtand your 


mother, Mr. Lovewell ; if the lady ſhould un- 


maſk, we muſt approach. 

LoVEwWELT. But what are we to ſay? 

Mrs. LoyEwELL. Why, any thing you 
pleaſe. Whatever, as they ſay, comes upper- 
moſt, 

CLARISSA. But if the lady, on the other 


hand, ſhould not unmaſk. 


Mrs. LovEwELI. In that caſe, you muſt 
follow her into the ball room, where you can- 
not fail of ſeeing me, if you — this 


blue domino. 


CLARISSsA. Oh, that we ſhall, 

Mrs. LovewELL. And this is all your leſ- 
fon. So now malk, and go into the ball room; 
but take note of nothing but the ſea-green do- 


| mino. 


CLARISS A. No; | Bs - 
{She and Lovewell both go out. þ 
Mrs. LovawzLI. What an important mo- 
. mant 
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ment this for Sterling! And for me too! and 
theſe children likewiſe, for whoſe happineſs I 
would provide! Poor Sterling l But I ſee him 
coming,—Let me maſk, and place myſelf where 
T may hear him: poſſibly he may ſay ſomething; 
(She withdraws, and Mr. Sterling enters.) 

Mr. STERLING, I am quite tired out. I 
never in my life ſaw ſo much company, or 
wiſhed more heartily to be delivered of them. 
Every thing diſturbs and even maddens me: 
Where is it Mrs. Lovewell can be got to, and 
her ſon ? They are not in the ball room, I am 
certain. They are from me, at the moment I 
moſt want them : but to-morrow, when they 
once have left me, I ſhall want them in a very 
different manner. In proportion as the moment 
of their going off draws nearer, juſt in ſuch 
proportion does the expectation of it more and 
more affect me. I am then upon the point 
of being all at once ſurrendered to a ſpirit 
of anxiety, What ſorrowful reflections croud 
upon me! Where is now that fortitude I looked 
upon as proof to every ſpecies of ill fortune 
that might happen? Yes, I know myſelf too 
late. This celibacy, that has hitherto appeared 
the happieſt ſtate of human nature, has de- 
luded me with nothing but falſe happineſs. 
Man left entirely to himſelf becomes an iſolated, 
melancholy being at a time of his exiſtence 
when the pleaſures of the world loſe all their 
power to Sa him. He ſuppoſes he ſhall 

lave himſelf 2 deal of care and trouble, by 
__— \ | a 2 1 2 | avoiding 
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avoiding the vexations of a huſband and a fa- 
ther. What infatuation ! Tis thoſe titles that 
make life, upon the other hand, defirable, and 
would inſpire him with true courage to dii- 
charge its duties, | „ 
Mrs. LovEWELL {drawing near unmaſted. ) 
Very well, Sir: you are got at laſt then into 
ſuch a happy frame of mind as I have wiſhed 
this long while to behold you in; and after ſen- 
timents of this ſort, ſuch as truth has juſt ex- 
torted from you, every thing is to be hoped for. 
Mr. STERLING, Ah, my dear, good Ma- 
dam, I had entered into converſation with my- 
ſelf, that I might diſſipate the melancholy on 
me. But where were you? I have been this 
half hour looking tor you. | 
Mrs. LOVEWELL. I have been up ſtairs, 
and chatting with the lady that I ſpoke of to 
you. She came early, and has made me pro- 
miſe I will manage matters ſo, that ſhe may 
have a tete A tete. | | | 
Mr. STERLING, What! in my preſent 
ſtate !—a woman I know nothing 1 !—You are 
reſolved !—TIndeed ſhe will no: dave much rea- 
ſon to be pleaſed with ſuch tte A tète as you 
are pleaſed to call it. D.. spoſe us there- 
fore to a converſation 1. :- my part, ſhall not 
any how go through W.. = 
Mrs, LOVEWELL. an, but I have pro- 
miſed ; and for my eke only, were it for 
no other reaſon, you will have that complai- 
fance. She will be found at leaſt a — oa 
| | | Wi 
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I will get to ſtay with you while Lovewell and 
myſelf are abſent, if ſhe may not hope to be 
united to you. Come, I know her domino. 
So, follow me; and I will introduce her to you 
in the ball room. Come, I ſay. 

Mr. STERLING. IT fee, I muſt obey you; 
but 'tis certain- „ | 
Mrs. LovewELL. Certain! What? *Tis 
certain you are very ſ{queamiſh : therefore no 
more ſcruples.—As the ſtep ſhe takes is rather, 
one muſt own, unuſual, I inform you ſhe will 
not unmaſk ; hut be aſſured, her countenance is 
ſomewhat pretty” : 8 
Mr. STERLING, Be it that or otherwiſe, tis 


— 


J have told you every thing. | 
"© (They go out, and Lovewell with Clarifa 
enter oz the other ide.) : 
LoveWELL. There they go, your uncle, 
and my mother, right into the ball room. We 
were told, you know, Clariſſa, not to heed him. 
Let us therefore ſtop and reſt ourſelves a little. 
I am almoſt ſtifled with the heat. We ſhall be 
better, if we take our maſks off. Ah! for 
Heaven's ſake, pull off yours, and let me ſee 
44 . # 2 L 3 a -” & 3 thoſe 
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| thoſe charming features it hides from me /he 
goes to unmaſk Clariſſa. } 
CLARISSA. No, dear Lovewell; your de- 
fire is very flattering to one, I muſt candidly 
confeſs ; but being, as we are, alone in this, 
apartment, ſhould I gratify you, I might be diſ- 
covered by my uncle, who ſuppoſes me at ſchool 
by this time. Let us go then once again into 
the ball room. 1, tor my part, find it tolerably 
cool there, I 5 f 
LovEWELL. Be it fo, ſince you requeſt it: 
but for Heaven's ſake, dear Clariſſa, let me ſee 
that charming face, though for an inſtant only. 
{he attempts again to pull her maſk off. | 
CLarIssa. You inſiſt upon it then.— 
What, Lovewell, would you force me? FStrug- 
pling. } Stop.—Again.—And are you not afraid 
of my diſpleaſure ? 
LOoVEWELL. Ah, Clariſſa! Your diſplea- 
ſure would be death to my affection. I requeſt 
it as a favour ; but deſiſt, af, to oblige me, would 
be painful to you. 1 
CLARISSA, Well then, your ſubmiſſion 
charms me, and you take the only way to make 
me grant you ſuch a favour. | 
LovEWELLI. Let me then obtain it Frepeat- 
ing his attempt a third time at the maſh.) 
CLARISSA. How you teiſe me! on my ho- 
nour, Lovewell, {pu/ling him away. } No, if 
you are poſitive, I am determined you fhall be 
indebted to me for the favour. There ; look 
at me then a little; but make haſte, — Oh, ben. 
| | vens; 
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vens ! here comes my uncle. {She puts on her 
maſk again. | | | 15 
LOVE WELL {to Clariſſa: Mr. Sterling coming 
in unmaſked, without obſerving them, and in a 
thoughtful mood.) Let us ſhun him this way. 
CLARIsSA. No: he has not ſeen us; and 
our maſks will be our ſafety. It will never 
come into his head that J am here. He ſeems 
perplexed. If we can counterfeit our voices, 
= may have the pleaſure of converſing with 
im. | 
LovEWELL. Yes; well thought of! He 
comes here, perhaps to have a little converſa- 
tion with the ſea-green domino,—I ſhould be 
glad to know 8 
CLARISSA. And I too: let us therefore 
watch him, {they walk to and fro.) 
Mr. STERLING {afler having looked about. 
Mrs. Lovewell, ſome how or another, has got 
from me. We were ſeparated in the ball room. 
If it would but fave me from the interview ſhe 
is reſolved on with this lady, I ſhould be leſs 
ſorry for it, But there walk two maſks that 
turn their eyes upon me, every now and then, I 
think. Approaching. } Tis likely I am one too 
many here, and will retire. | 
CLARISsA. No, fir; you cannot poſſibl 
be one too many any where. You are the mai- 
ter of this houſe, and we are ſenſible how much 
we owe you. You give others pleaſure ; but 
methinks you ſeem not pleaſed yourſelf. | 
Mr. STERLING, Twill ſometimes hy 
5 | 0 2 
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ſo ;—but you, to judge by your appearance 


charming maſks, I fancy are much better pleaſed 
with being in each other's company, than any 
ball could make you. 

LovzwELIL. It is true indeed. Though 
your aſſembly is delightful, we are far more 
pleaſed 3 in being with each other. 

Mr. STERLING. You are very young, as 
far as I can gueſs, And are you frequent] 7 to- 
gether? 1 

LoVEwELL. Hitherto; and we have * 
we ſhall continue to be ſo. 

Mr. STERLING. You mean, if 1 conceive 


you ö that a happy marriage is to Crown 


your hopes ? 
LoveEwELL, Yes; that i is what we live in 


hopes of: and, for my part, I am waiting for ſo 


great a happineſs with all * impatience you 
can fancy. 

Mr. STERLING. Ah, my children, I con- 

ratulate you on your proſpects, Yes, be- 

times unite your tortune in the honourable tie 
of matrimony. Why, alas ! did I omit to do 
ſo at your age? In ſuch a caſe, I ſhould not 
now be ſo unhappy. ES, 8 

CrAnissa. What! are you unhappy, fir ? 
No doubt, for havi ing lived a batchelor o long ; 


for we have heard you are not married, 


Mr. STERLING, Such is my condition, that 
at laſt T find quite inſupportable. - 3 7s 
CLARISSA, | N doubt, fir, the intereſt of 


marriage ang. the ha ppinels ot lite is to have 


T0 children 
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children worthy of one: but pray tell me, in 
defect of theſe, fir, have you no relation? for 
example's ſake, no niece ? 

Mr. STERLING. Ah, there you touch upon 
a {tring that hurts me to the heart. I have 1 in- 
deed a niece, and ſuch a nicce too! Would to 
Heaven ſhe were but here, inſtead of having 
been ſent off to ſchool ! 

CrARrIssA, Ab, if you love this niece, you 
do not uſe her kindly. 
Mr. STE&LING. No indeed; and there- 
fore, as you hear, I blame my ſelf for having 
ſent her thither, as I did this very evening. 

CLARISsA. But you ſeem ſo very good, 
that you will hardly let her ſtay there any time? 
Pray promiſe me, you will not 

Mr. STERLING, With an elegant young 
man, that I eſteem as much as if he were my ſon, 
ſhe might have had the ſame fair expectations as 
vourſeff. I could have wiſhed them married, 
bur ill fortune has willed otherwiſe, 

LovEWELL. Ah, ſir, we are quite ſtrangers 
to you; but for Heaven s ſake, notwithſtand- 
ing the contrivance of ill fortune, keep in fa- 
vour of your niece and this young man the 
happy ditpoſition towards them you are in at 

reſent. We can form ſome Judgement of them 

by ourſelves. | 

Mr. SrzzLinG, I thank you for the kind 
concern you manifeſt in their behalf. 

Crarissa, Did you but know us, you 
would ſay that no concern was ever more ſincere. 

Lovx- 
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| LoveweLL (pulling Clariſſa by the fleewe.} 
Here comes the ſea-green domino : let us be- 
gone. = | 
CARISSA. Farewel, fir; we are going 
back into the ball room. But before we leave 
you, let me recommend to your attention that 
poor niece of yours that you have ſent to 
0 . * 
LovewELL. And me too, that young man 
to whom you could have wiſhed her married. 
Mr. STERLING. And for my part, I ſin- 
Cerely wiſh you both no leſs than all the happi- 
neſs, I can perſuade myſelf, you merit. 1 
„ { Lovewwell and Clariſſa both go oui. 
Mr. STERLING, How it is, I know not: 
but the converſation I have had with theſe 
young people, has enlivened me.— I feel my 
ſpirits Iighter. {The lady in the. ſea-green do- 
mino appears. } But here comes another maſk, 
that ſeems to eye me. "my cloſely. I am 
mightily afraid *tis Mrs. Lovewell's friend. 
Yes, yes; it muſt be.—I am fairly taken, and 
muſt extricate myſelf as well as I am able! 
The Lavy {after many curtfies. }) My beha- 
viour, fir, would be quite inexcuſable, but that 
the motive is of ſuch a nature as to merit, I can 
ſay, your approbation, rather than contempt. 


* 


My good friend, Mrs. Lovewell, muſt have 
mentioned in what high eſteem I have this long 
nme-lodked ypon yet © /. +7 

Mr. STERLING. | Yes, ſhe has ſo, madam : 
but believe me, from my youth up till this very 
PSY oP eo IE 1+ hour, | 
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hour, I have miſtruſted my ſelf-love, Befides, 
J am no longer of an age at preſent to indulge 
it, Were it otherwiſe, I ſhould, while I am 
ſpeaking now, congratulate myſelf by reaſon of 
that converſation you have wiſhed for with me. 
 TheLavy. Dis a long time now ſince firſt . 
I wiſhed to have it ; and when once a woman 
comes to ſuch a frank avowal as I mean to 
make, ſhe ſhould expreſs herſelf without equi- 
vocation, and lay hold of ſuch an unexpected 
opportunity for ſpeaking, as the preſent mo- 
ment offers; which is what I mean to do. I am 
a widow, fir, and very wealthy; have two 
children, whoſe eſtabliſhment is now upon the 
point of being ſettled, without any diminution 
to my fortune : and as marriage generally ſun- 
ders parents from the company they moſt in- 
cline to, I muſt tell you, fir, that for the ſake of 
fellowſhip, in lieu of what will ſoon be taken 
from me, I am fixed again to marry. Do not 
be offended: at my want of delicacy, Such a 
declaration does you honour, if I ſay I have 
this long while placed my choice on you, as on 
the worthieſt man I know. I am acquainted 
fully with the ruinous condition of your cir- 
cumſtances, and what poſſibly might have in- 
duced another woman to withdraw her favour- 
able notions of a gentleman, is in reality the 
very reaſon that prevails on me to make a de- 
claration, on the other hand, of mine. This, 


fir, is what I think; and what I think of you. - 


Shalk 
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Shall I have cauſe to bluſh at my proceeding ? 
Truly I am much afraid I ſhall. 8 5 
Mr. STERLING. No, madam ; for your ge- 
neroſity, the delicacy of your ſoul, and, let me 
ſay, the ſenſibility of mine, all juſtify your 
claim to my eſteem and gratitude: but you de- 
ſerve, I muſt acknowledge, a return much 
warmer than eſteem or gratitude can be. 
{ ſeek it in my heart. T ought, and {tiould be 
even glad to find it; but that heart is not 
diſpoſed thereto, and JI am utterly unworthy 
of your goodneſs. Pardon me, it I dare own 
it. I ſhould be but little ſenfible of your fin- 
cerity, if I did not repay it with the tame fin- 
cerity on my fide. | 
The Lapy. If the caſe be fo, I hope at 
leaſt you will inform me what is the obſtruction 
to my wiſhes, | 1 wy 
Mr. STERLING. Willingly, good madam. 
I could never think but that in marriage an 
equality of fortune 1s as neceflary as congeni- 
ality of diſpofition. One can never bargain 
for a heart ; the market muſt be unavoidably a 
bad one; and 'tis too much labour for the heart 
that has been ſold, to find in this eſteem and | 
gratitude, thoſe finer feelings marriage preſup- F 
ſes and exacts. This, madam, is an inſur- 
mountable obſtruction in my ſituation ; and, 
alas, I am neceſſitated to oppoſe it to the gene- 


roſity and kindneſs of your offers. 
Mrs. LoveEwELL. You are willing, I ſhould 
underſtand by this, fir, that if ever you have f 


_ thoughts 
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thoughts of marriage, you will chuſe no part- 
ner that is richer than yourſelf ? , 


Mr. STERLING. Yes, madam : that will be 
my ſyſtem; add to which, that a reflection 
would come over to my aid, and keep me in the 
diſarrangement of my fortunes from another 
inconvenience ? | 

The Lapy. And what, pray, is that reflec- 
= 4: » | | - 
- Mr. STERLING. Formerly one might have 


ventured upon matrimony without much of this 
world's ſubſtance, The fimplicity of manners 
would permit that thoſe not rich ſhould have 


recourſe to ſome expedients, which were not 
ſuppoſed diſhonourable. But at preſent, when 
expenſive living has impoveriſhed ſuch a mul- 
titude of people, I muit think it much more 


prudent to continue ſingle, than expoſe a wife 


and children to misfortunes, This idea is not 


favourable, I confeſs, to population. I am very 
ſorry for it: yet tis this idca that alone makes 


celibacy now-a-daye ſo faſhionable. 

The LADby, The reflection ſeems to me ex- 
tremely juſt : but I inſpect, that your refufal, 
which I own 1s very d, expreſſed, 
maſt be occaſioned by ſome other circumitance. 


Mr. STERLING. And what can you luſpect _ 


Pays my good lady ? 

he Lapy.: That already you muſt have a 
paſſion for ſome other woman in your heart, that 
gives your reaſonings ali their force aud energy. 


Remember, you have proiniſed yuu would be 


EM ___ khaucera 


| 
| 
| 
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ſincere with me, and I perſuade myſelf I have, 
ſome title to expect as much. SS. 

Mr. STERLING. You put my frankneſs to 
a trial of ſome difficulty. I acknowledge I. 
have promiſed you fincerity, and mean to keep. 
my word, Yes, madam, I will own there is a 
woman in the world who would have made me 
very happy, had my fortune led me to a union 
with her; and ſhe only can have any right to 
my aflfection. At a time more favourable, had 
J but been wiſe, I ſhould have made her over-. 
tures for ſuch an union; but at preſent, were 
ſhe really diſpoſed to favour my preſumption, 
and even make thoſe overtures herielt, I would. 
reply by urging the ſame obſtacle as I have 
done to you. — On which account, I keep my- 
ſelf from thinking of her, otherwiſe than as a 
friend, RE: nts: | - 

The Lavy. I have no reaſon to complain, 
fince you would treat this lady no way” booms 
than myſelf. Believe me, you have ſaid 
enough to make me gueis the perſon that thus 
intereſts your heart: but are you ſure ſhe has 
no partiality for you? Perhaps | 

Mr. STERLING. I am perſuaded ſhe regards 
me ; but, as {ure upon the other hand, that ſhe 
is far from thinking with what tenderneſs and 
love ſhe has inſpired me.—A confeſſion I ſhall 
now much more than ever keep myſelf from 
making to her. | 

The Lapy. Poſſibly, you puſh your deli- 
cacy in tae caſe too far; but, as I ſaid before, I 

: gueſs 
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gueſs the lady you allude to. Still however I 
mould like to have you tell me who ſhe is. I 
dare aflure you, my good fir, that your ſincerity 
would not in the event be looked upon as indiſ- 

creet, were you to name her to me. | 

Mr. STERLING, I will do that, madam 2 
but on this condition, that her name be ſtill a 
ſecret after I have told it. | 

The Lapy. On my honour, it ſhall never 
be revealed by me to any living ſoul. 

Mr. STERLING, Well then, the lady is 
no jeſs than Mrs, Lovewell, your good friend 
herſelf, 5 
Ihe Lapy /{afide.}) TI breathe. Aloud. 
"Tis Mrs. Lovewell then? | 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, madam ; but remem- 
ber, you have promiſed me {ſhe ſhall know no- 
thing of it. . | : 

Mrs, LoveEwELL {(anmaſking.) Ah, my 
deareſt Sterling, how can ſhe not know it? 

{ Lowervell and Clariſſa, at this token, both come 

mm, unmaſked.) „ 

Mr. SrERLING What! How! Madam! 
is it you? | 

Mrs. LOVEWELIL. Yes, fir, myſelf ; whom 
your avowal makes the happieſt woman living : 
think not to undo your declaration, You have 
no retreat. Your happineſs, with mine, and 
that of theſe before us, all depend on the 
tranſaction of this evening, —You are ſwal- 
Jowed up in wonder, and caſt now and then your 
eye upon Clariſſa, How ſhe happens to be here, 

ps when 
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uvhen you ſuppoſed her in the country, I will let 
you know hereafter. For her happineſs and 

E too, ſuffice it I declare they ſhall to- 
morrow be united to each other, if, on your 
part, nothing be objected to prevent it. 
Mr. STERLING. Where, where am I ? Ah! 
my good, dear madam, you ſurpriſe me 

This fo unexpected !—I am—am—My*' heart 
will ſurely burſt with ſuch a flood of tranſport 
as comes ruſhing on it all at once! ONE 

CLARISSA, My dear, dear uncle, you can 
ſtart no hindrance to our union, having given us 
your conſent. | 

Mr, STExLING How? I? 

LoveEwWeELL. Yes, truly, fir; for we were 
thoſe two maſks that ſo much recommended 
both your niece and that young man,—We had 
our reaſons for ſo doing, as you fee. 

Mr. STERLING. Ah, my children !-—Ma- 
dam, it would ill become me, and particularly 
in my preſent fituation, to refuſe ſuch generous 
offers. I am wafted in a moment from a deſert 
to a paradiſe. May therefore every batchelor, 

in future, taught by my example, candidly ac- 
knowledge that the happineſs of life depends on 
marriage, and that neither of the ſexes, who 
were faſhioned for each other, ſhould withdraw 
themſelves from nature to paſs life away in ce- 

libacy. | LL; ! ; | 
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